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SUPPLICATION. 


Great Power! whose hand the tempest stills 
And calms the howling wind, 
Whose midnight blast with terror fills 
The ever waking mind; 
For they who bear the chilling blast 
An humble suppliant see, 
For they who brave the ccean’s storm— 
The seamen on the sea. 


For they who, in the darkened hour, 
Await, with anxious breath, 

The fiat of thy might and power 
E’en in the face of death, 

Hear a devoted prayer for those 
Who hope and trust in thee, 

Oh ! save the dauntless and the brave— 
The seamen on the sea. 


Again let mother fold her child 
Through fierce tornado’s strife ; 
Though shipwreck threaten stern and wild 
The husband clasp his wife. 
Protect the aged and the young, 
Whose children lisp to thee : 
In mercy heed the infant tongue 
For all upon the sea. 


Let woman’s sighs for them be heard, 
Nor vainly fall her tear, 

And let affection’s fondest word 
Again delight their ear. 

Oh! hush the hurricane to sleep, 
Be mercy shown by thee 

To a!l who track the boundless deep— 
The seamen on the sea. 





A PARTING HOUR. 
BY THE LATE MRS. FLETCHBR. 


I sate with one I love last night, 
She played to me an olden strain ; 
In other days it brought delight— 
Last night, but pain & 


Last night I watched the stars arise, 
But clouds soon dimmed the ether blue ; 
I turned and sought their sister eyes, 
Clouds dimmed them too. 


Yet all around was bright and calm, 
Was calm and beautiful as ever ; 

We saw, but could not feel the balm— 
Can those who sever. 


We paced along our favourite walk, 
We paced in silence, broken-hearted ; 

We could but weep—we durst not talk, 
And thus we parted. 


O! grief can give the blight of years— 
The stony impress of the dead ; 

We looked farewell through blighting tears, 
And then hope fled. 


 —— 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—[ Concluded from the last Albion. } 


LETTER xxv. 
Oran, May 4, 1835 
I have been at Mascara, eighty miles in the interior. I have slept under an 
Arab tent, and I have spent some days in a town where every thing is pure 
Africanism : where the sound of a Sabbath bell is unheard; and where you 


wine to drink after your dinner 

I postponed my journey for a fortnight, hoping every day to hear that Abd-el 
Kader had returned to his capital; for to be at Mascara without seeing that 
prince, is like being at Rome without seeing the pope. It has been my misfor- 
tune, however, to have missed a sight of the Mascaran hero, who 1s still busy in 
reducing some of his southern tribes to subordination. Abd-el-Kader is on a 
small scale the Tippoo Saib of Northern Africa; like his father, he is a Mara- 
boot of renowned sanctity.* After the French took Oran, he made considerable 
resistance to them, but matters were compromised ; he was allowed to retain 
his principality—he has a Consul at Oran, and the French have a similar minister at 
Mascara. His treaty with the French is differently interpreted by him and themn— 
he considers himself an independent sovereign—they regard him as an oughi-to-be 

* Abd-el-Kader, I fear I must call him the chief of Mascara, is a young man about 
thirty, but with a physi »gnomy that denotes a greater age. They say that his looks 
are exp essive, his manners easy and distinguished, and his voice musical ; he is re- 
served in speech, however, and rarely looks at the person whom he addresses; his 
hands, which are very handsome, are constantly employed with a rosary, but he 
wears neither ring nor jewellery. Excessively sober, he does not even smoke, or 
take snuff. His mind is cultivated. for ne was educated with, particular care by his 
father, who was reputed for learning and sanctity; he dict tes with extraordinary 
rapidity, and is felicitous, and frequent in quotations from the Koran to support his 
arguments: in his correspond+nce he often shows tact and address. 

He eats alone, and takes the airs of a sovereign, yet his dress is always simple, 
consisting of a blue Lournous trimmed with green. When on horseback he wears 
large red Morocco boots stitched with gli; he islooked up to with religious, as well 


as military respect, and the people kneel at his approach; he was never seen to 
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| gladly turn out toa man to guard me into the interior; they had even arranged 


| heart, which has Poland next to England nearest its core, was touched by this 
| mark of their regard; but it occurred to me that I ought to decline it. My 
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| more money than I had bargained for, they could not venture their lives in 
could not, if you had one thousand pounds in your pocket, purchase a pint of | escorting me. 
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smile even in the plenitude of his power, and [ should think his late defeats have not | 


increased his facetiousness, Altogethe r, there are few living men better fitted to be 


a hero of poetry and romance than Abd-el-Kader. Lately the lord of some half a 
million of subjects 


: ‘ » More or less subdued, he is now a fugitive ia all the majesty of 
misfortune. ‘The French officers who were deputed to visit him after peace had 
been signed, describe th ir reception imhis camp as gracious and hospuit ible. A 
tent conttsuous to hts own was allotted to them, and a!l the necessaries and luxurie 
that thee mnatry could afford were lavish d: his care Of their persons went even 
beyond t rwishes. Au Arab approwching too near to them had iis head imme- 
diately st k off wi A Vataga vhen they expressed surprise at ihis severity, 
they were told that Abd-«l- Kader, af of some fana ie throwing himself among 
the F Aen te mit Murder, J ordered twenty trustworthy men to watch ove 
the s y be Strautiger and that thos execution was merely a warning to the 
P ’ t T . I ved into Nis camp with m iry 

’ Next day ' the Pri i Vias- 
: ’ i 4 sof cam yivya 
xle« sh 1 kt 
re, ' 1 , " ! a show ! 
v g Tors ble s \ ‘ vr 
Hover ' in bias Vv ente 
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| misunderstanding, there might be awkward consequences. 
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tributary ; but for the present, they only talk to him about a tribute without 
exacting it, and they even assist him to subdue his refractory subjects, so that 
there isa peaceable intercourse between Oran and Mascara. How long this 
truce may last is so very doubtful, that I resolved to set out to the interior with- 
out waiting for the news of the prince’s return to his capital. According to the 
last accounts, he wrote te his Mascaran Divan, that Heaven had been very pro- 
pitious to him, inasmuch as he had captured 7000 beeves from his enemies, and 
had it in his power to send them a hundred human heads, which in compliance 
with the Divine will he had ordered to be chopped off, and desired to be paraded | 
on spear-tops through the streets of Mascara. I missed seeing this procession 
only by eight days. ‘ ‘Phe French Consul told me that he could have touched | 
many of the heads, so close they came to his terrace, the spot from which we | 
I may be culpable in regretting that I did not see this spectacle ; 
bat supposing I had seen and enjoyed it, it would have made no difference to | 
the heads. 

I got a passport regularly signed by the Mascaran Consul here, a jolly-looking 
Moor, who sits so many hours a day with his crossed-bar legs in his office at | 
Oran. I bargained also for an interpreter and a couple of armed Arabs to ac- 
company me; and a Moorish officer in the French service kindly lent me two | 
of his Zouave horsemen, insisting that I should pay them only a stated and small 
gratuity, for here, as elsewhere, he said servants are spoilt if you overpay them 
I hired, alsu, a strong mule to carry our provisions, among which was a small 
keg of wine, and a larger one of water, as the water of the African streams that 
we were to meet with is turbid and unwholesome. Moreover, I was happy to 
anticipate, as companions of my journey, three Frenchmen, my fellow-lodgers in 
the Marine Hotel. I ought to mention, with gratitude, that I had an offer from 
the Polish exiles at Oran, who, to the number of forty, are quartered here; and 
though not called on for military service, are allowed—the common men a 
franc a day, the officers more, on which they can live in barracks that are given 
them, very comfortably, the price of meat being but 2d.a pound. My friends, 
the brave Sarmatians, deputed one of their number to tell me that though they 
had not horses they had muskets and cartridges, and legs that would not fear a | 
march of forty miles a day for many days consecutively, and that they would 


to get the loan of tents from the Kasbah. I need not tell you how much my 


Polish friends are powerful boys, but it would have been cruel to exact their 
keeping up on a journey with men on horseback. Then the appearance of a 
numerous and armed pilgrimage might alarm the natives; and in case of any 





do you wonder that I felt most sincerely when I said so. was a proud 
man, in every sense of the word a gentleman—to whom I have no more 
offered a remuneration, without insulting him, that if Mr. Windham had come 
alive again—taking the trouble to ride forty miles under an African sun, which 
is now becoming very hot, and who must measure back the same journey to- 
morrow morning, ay, and sleep on the ground in an Arab tent, all out of 


Busnach,”’ I said, “‘ you lay me under an overwhelming debt , oe ;” and 


| gratuitous kindness to your humble servant ! 


To be sure the journey turned out, like most things in life which we eagerly 
desire and obtain with difficulty, to be more pleasant in prospect than when 
attained. ‘The country is monotonously wild—not naturally sterile, I believe ; 
for excepting the tracks formed by the beasts of travellers—which are the only 
roads—and some rocky spots on the hills, there is no ground that is absolutely 
bare or sandy; andon the plain there was now a strong natural vegetation of 
asphodel, fennel, coarse grass, and wild thistles or artichokes, the tops of which 
contain a heart which our Arabs were constantly eating. But the eye is very 
soon sated with this houseless wilderness. Some twelve miles from Oran we 
passed the spot where, a year and a half ago, there had been hard fighting be- 
tween the French and the natives. The French soldiers, though an overmatch 
for the Arabs, suffered dreadfully from heat and thirst. Their store of water 
was exhausted—the breath of the Simoom set in—the cavalry stood its shock, 
and by their elevation from the ground were able to respire, but the foot soldiers 
fell by companies, gasping for breath. A captain of dragoons who was in the 
scene, told me that there was more than one instance of the infantry soldier, 
driven to madness by thirst and agony, putting his head to the mouth of his 
musket and his foot to the triger, and committing suicide. One infantry officer 
alone gave way to despair; and though it is probable that he was, in those cir- 
cumstances, no more a responsible agent than a man in the delirium of a fever, 
yet it was better, perhaps, that he did not survive the occurrenee. He pulled 
his purse from his pocket ; he said to his men, ‘*I have led you into battle with 
courage, and I have always been a kind officer to you—the horror of my suffer- 
ings is now insupportable; let the man among you who is my best friend 
shoot me dead, and here are thirty louis d’ors for his legacy.” No man would 
comply with his request ; but he had hardly uttered it, when he fell down and 
expired. 

The sameness of our journey was relieved only by the sight, though far be- 
tween, of Arab encampments, with majestic camels kneeling before them in 
rows uf from fifteen to twenty. Our Arabs started several gazelles, and parted 
from us for a mile at a time to pursue them; but, to my great satisfaction, they 
returned without being the death of one of them. At twilight we reached a 


| dusera, the patriarch of which was known to Mr. Busnach. With Oriental 


I refused, therefore, the most flattering hunour, in the shape of an escort, | etiquette, we halted ata respectful distance, and the Arabs shouted to call for a 


that was ever tendered to me. Still the presence of French companions in the 


conference. A messenger came out. Our request for hospitality was complied 


journey was important to me, and it js better to travel over this part of the re- | with; and we entered the principal tent amidst the barking of innumerable 


gency in a group of ten or twelve than in a smaller number. The natives are | 
not dangerous, as iribes or as a genersal population ; but there are vagabond cut- 
throats among them, attached to no tribe or encampment, who go generally in 
couples, at most never more than three ; and these, if they fall in witha very few 
travellers in a body will be apt to beset them; but meeting a larger group, 
they will reconnoitre, count muskets, and come to the conclusion that it would 
be a pity to shed blood. In point of fact, on our return from Mascara we met | 
with three persons who crossed us and recrossed us, and had a suspicious ap- 
pearance of belonging to this description of travellers. We were nine in num- 
ber, and there was among us a French dragoon sergeant bearing dispatches from 
the French Consul at Mascara to Oran, a tall, stalwart, swordsman, whose sabre 
would have been a match for three yatagans. By his advice we tried to keep 
as near to them as we could without deviating from our main course, in order 
to show that we had no dread of them. My horse indeed, by far the fleetest | 
of the party, was so strongly convinced of the policy of showing no fear, that 
if I had not curbed him and kept him by the side of our French dragoon, he 
would have very soon brought me up to the three vagrants. They disappeared | 
ere long. I have my doubts whether they were marauding or merely hunting 
gazelles. 

I have finished my journey in safety, but I shall never forget the night of 
anxiety which I spent at Oran before setting out. At ten in the evening, the 
three French gentlemen, my feflow-lodgers at the hotel, told me that they would 
not go to-morrow to Mascara. It would be madness, they said; several mur- 
ders had been committed that very day by the Arabs, in the vicinity of Oran, 
and the road was haunted by assassins. An impartial person testified that he 
had seen two of the sufferers brought, mortally wounded, into the hospital. | 
The very Arabs I had hired came in to signify that without an immense deal | 








One of my French fellow-lodgers paid off an Arab whom he 
had hired; and the last words that he said to me, as I retired to my chamber 
vowing that if the road were lined with murderers I should set out for Mas- 
cara, were—** Well, take your course, but I ain not so fond of getting my throat 
cut.” 

In my life I was never more vexed. Here, methought, is all my trouble in | 
coming to Algiers thrown away. To have seen the half-Irenchified Africans 
is nothiug; I want to see the unsophisticated natives in tent and town. | 
Mascara, and the country between, were but yesterday within my reacu, but 
they are now beyond it. I must be in Europe by a certain time—I must re- 
turn re-infecta, and with my finger in my mouth; s’death, I am spited at my 
stars! And yet, let me think—a yatagan poked into my stomach would be | 
indigestible diet. To be murdered, ah! it would be unpleasant; but, by all | 
that is tantalizing, I will be murdered sooner than give up going to Mascara. 
During the night [ rather dreamt than slept now and then; but rose by day- 
light, spitefully resolved to get into the interior. I knocked up my worthy 
Lagondie, at his quarters inthe Kasbah He calmed my fever by most wel- | 
comely assuring me that the number of murders outside the gates had been 
greatly exaggerated, and that they would deter no man but a coward from the 
journey. ‘But you know Mr. Busnach, the most influential Jew in the 
Regency, he understands Arabic; he mediated between the French and the 
Arab tribes, and was the chief means of bringing about peace. Let us call 
on him.” We did so; and consulted him. ‘This Mr. Busnach was, like his 
father before him, a partner of the house of Bacri and Co., once the most 
opulent merchants of Northern Africa. They had a capital amounting to 
millions sterling, but ina trapsaction with the French Republic they suffered 
severely, from alarge debt being unjustly withheld from them. The present 
Busnach is a man universally respected, and is a member of the Legion of 
Honour. When I saw bim first, his appearance reminded me strongly of that 
of the late statesman Windham. I thought him haughty, even to an air of 
misanthropy; but sull there was something of strong-character which I liked | 





| 


n bes aten and manner This was the second time | had ever spoken to him, 
and you may guess that I was agreeably surprised when he said, ** Mr. Camp- 
ell, be under no uneasiness ; the murders that have been committed are no 
real indication of danger in travelli to Mascara I will explain this to the 
Arabs and Zouaves, who ought to attend you. I will myself accompany you 
f way to Mascara, introduce you tot patriar hof atribe, and see you set 
ff ins fety next morning ” Wah that, he mnnediately ort ! tis horse to 
e saddled, The Arabs jorne L be said $0 > the 
\ ic, about persous who break barga ‘ » be stinaloed or fi 
1 could no ga xactly “ 4 t it mu have bee s e- | 
very pleasant, for it i t i the t possible good nour te 
ed on the jo y | s+ i | ’ , t imyg | 
‘ n ey t ie €s »k yr A e; 
J ol t g . < | i y t eve my Owl good | 4 J S I 


| when they are swollen by rain, can be forded on horseback. ) 
| dismal conception of barbarism to find those streams unfurnished with either a 


| fanking towers. 


dogs, who, I thought, would have fastened on the legs of our horses. The 
‘women @#boniithe tents were milking goats and cows. The tent, covered with 
camel-hair cloth, was as large, I should think, as twenty-five feet in diameter, 
and very lofty. It was divided into two compartments by a cloth screen, but 
not so as to divide its tenants either by sex or species; for though I heard 
female voices and squalling infants in the adjoining compartment, we had men, 
women, and cattle in the one where we supped and reposed A wood-fire was 
lighted under the tent, the smoke of which would have choked us, but that it 
found vent under large open spaces beneath the tent-curtains, which only here 
and there are pinned down to the ground. We had for supper eggs, milk, and 
couscousou. The fashion is variable here as elsewhere. There was a time 
when an Arab would have stabbed you for the insult of offering bim money for 
his hospitality ; but ] was told at Oran that it is now much better to give him 
silver than either presents or thanks; so in cosing with my venerable host, I put 
some money into his hand, and he received it civilly. We slept onthe bare 
ground, with our cloaks about us. 

Next morning I took leave of Mr. Busnach, and proceeded, with my Arabs, 
to Mascara, which we reached before sunset. I had an introductory letter to 
the French consul, whose house could be my only refuge, as there is not a 
single inn in Mascara. The country begins to be more hilly within the last 
twenty miles towards Mascara, and you begin to see symptoms of settled habita- 
tion in approaching the town. For a radius of two miles about it there are 
corn-fields, gardens, vineyards, and orchards; but both the horticulture and 
agriculture seemed to me tu be wretched, though the grain was a little better 
bladed than on some patches of the desert farther off, where there is now and 
then a miserable barley-field, enclosed with dry thorn-bushes piled on each 
other. I observed many luxuriant vines, and plenty of oranges, but missed the 
date-trees which J bad expected to find so far to the south 

We crossed on our way to Mascara only two considerable rivers,—the Sigg 
and the Oued-el-Hamman,—if rivers can be called considerable which, except 
It gives one a 


bridge or a ferry-boat. z 

A sample of ingenious barbaric simplicity met us on the same journey. 
We passed some Arabs who were sitting naked on the ground, with theirs 
habiliments spread out beside them. ‘ What does this mean?” I inquired. 
[ was told that their garments were purposely spread upon ants’ hillocks; and 


| that the ants, after devouring all the vermin which they find on the clothes, 
| retire from them well satished into their nests. 


How instructive it is to see 
the world ! , : 
The French consul at Mascara is an Egyptian by birth; but being a Chris- 


tian, he joined the French when they invaded Egypt, and has risen to be a 
| 


captain in their service. He complained to me of the dismal dulness of his 
situation, as he has no companion but the French sergeant of dragoons already 
mentioned, who convoyed me back to Oran. My visit, he said, was a God- 
send to him, and he implored me to stop for a week—a request with which I 
could not comply. 

Mascara is to be seen out and out in a few hours. It is about half as big as 
Algiers, encircled by a wall filty feet high, without any ditch, but having some 
Its houses are square and flat-roofed, seldom more than a 
story bigh. Abd-el-Kader’s palace has a quadrangular court, and a fountain in 
the middle of it, and consists of buildings that I think would let in London for 
about £100 a-year, not counting taxes. I went to see his powder-manofactory, 
which consists of a few rollers and mortars—a miserable concerh. The mar- 
ket-place is pleasant and airy, and supplied with abundance of fruit, butter, and 
I remarked the simplicity of manners in the weights being pieces of 
Nevertheless, there are some shops filled with European articles. [ 
visited a tanvery that displayed some beautiful prepared leather ; and I saw 


wool. 
stone. 


weavers with the regular looms making fine white woollen cloth. What most 
surprised me was an embroiderer’s shop: his articles wer splendid. I priced 
one of them, but it was so costly, that | could not purchase tt 
The consul walked with me over the villa and garden grounds of Abd-ol- 
Kader, about a mile out of town; there are vine-tré es, orange-groveg, and 
even chiosques, but the whole appearance is poor inc mn with the villas 
) Algiers. When we came home and d i we received crowds Of Mas- 
i caran Moors in the evening: every day the consul to'd me hat the y come and 
t fourscore cups of coffee w } . at eg other gratuities be sides, 


Il here were Marabo seir white mantles a uung 


tuo days’ residence I left Mascara . the cons rode out with me a 
ct of miles on the way he had cant ed me not to drink of the turbid 
of the streams we hed to recross, wulout mixing i with spirits or wine, 


knew that my keg of wine ought not to have been extausted, But when 
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we halted at the river Hammam, twenty miles from Mascara, no wine was to be 
found. The Arabs had unquestionably tricked us on this occasion, and they 
certainly can both steal and drink. But still this does not affect my general 
impression, that their inebriety and dishonesty are very infrequent. Here we 
were, however, without a drop of wine, spirits, or vinegar to unpoison the river 
water we had to swallow. I would have given more money than I had in my 
pocket for but a cruet full of vinegar, but I determined to abstain from the yel- 
low stream, and exhorted the Frenchman not to slake his thirst at it. We rode 
on for four hours under a sun that would have poached eggs on the crown of 
my hat; I suffered tormentingly from thirst, but at last we reached a dascra, and 
waiting an hour till the milk was churned by being beat in a skin, for the Arabs 
will never sell you the fluid unchurned, we got gallons of butter-milk, which 
** we quaffed with ecstacy, and cooled our souls.” 

I found the people of this dascra very sociable. The women, who have 
none of the reserve of the city females, came about us, and I astonished them 
with my fine silk umbrella, which, strange to say, seemed to them a total 
novelty. The ladies chuckled and strutted about with it—nay, it seemed so 
popular among them, that I feared I should be obliged to leave it as a souvenir ; 
but the headman of the dascra brought it back to me on my presenting him 
with a parcel of choice tobacco. I showed them also a phosphoric fire-kindler, 
expecting they would be in raptures with it; but they looked very shyly at It, 
and when I asked the reason, I was told, through the interpreter, that they 
liked the umbrella because it was the work of man, but, for the other machine. 
it was the work of the devil. I protested to them that I had never in my life 
had anything to do with cne devil, and asked them if there was anything more 
wonderful in sulphur and phosphorus kindling flame, than in a spark from flint 
igniting gunpowder. They shook their heads, and said that they did not sus- 
pect me of having got this thing immediately from the devil, but that it was 
clearly of his contrivance. 

We reached a dascra half-way to Oran at sunset, and after giving my host a 
largess I disposed myself to sleep. My rest, however, was constantly interrupt- 
ed by the execrable dogs, and made uncomfortable by the excessive cold of the 
night-dews, which came freely into the tent—so much so, that I was fain to 
couch between a calf and a nanny-goat, and I never slept with more welcome 
bellows ie the dawn I rose, anxious that we might reach Oran ia time 
for the stea r Algiers, in which I proposed to embark. My friend, the 
sergeant, was still sleeping in his cloak, but I arose to see how far the moon 
was gone down. A dozen of dogs growled as I got up—I durst not venture to 
the tent-door unarmed, but hesitated between taking my pistols or sabre, and 
happily preferred the latter. ‘The Frenchman afterwards told me that if I bad 
shot one of the Arab dogs it was a chance whether my own life had not been 
forfeited. But I took the sabre, and when two of the curs set upon me I cut 
and thrust at one of them, whilst the other succeeded in biting me just above 
the knee. The tenants then turned out, and I could see that there was a gene- 
ral anger at the Christian dog for having wounded the Arab dog, though they 
were all the time regardless of the bite I had received. I was not without some 
horror at the thought of hydrophobia, and should have cut out the wounded part 
if I had had a sharp instrument, but my razors were locked up in my portman- 
teau, which was corded to the other baggage. It was time to set out, and as 
the virus of the dog’s tooth had gone through the cloth of my pantaloons before 
it had pierced the skin I thought there could be little danger. Before depart- 
ing I made the interpreter talk with the patriarch of the dascra, and found him 
in better temper than his people. ‘* Why,” said I, “do you keep such a num- 
ber of savage dogs in your tents ?’’ He answered, ** We can never be perfect- 
ly sure of not being attacked, particularly at night, by either wild beasts or 
human robbers ; and we are secured from both by the number of dogs in every 
dascra. The lion, for instance, never now attacks a dascra, because lions have 
a sort of traditional knowledge among them. ‘The father-lion tells his son, 
‘ Don’t go down to that encampment on the plain, for there are twenty tents, 
and every tent has five dogs. ‘These dogs are poor creatures to be sure, and 
your paw or your tail will knock them off like mice ; but still they will harass 
and hang on you, and give time to the Arabs to level their guns and shoot you.’ 
The same is the case with the robbers,’ quoth the Arab, * and in this way we 
keep them away from us.” 

I returned to Oran in the wished-for time, but find that the steamer is not 
to sail till to-morrow. By that time I shall have taken leave of my friends 
at Oran, and shall be the bearer of this letter to you as far as Algiers: from 
thence I mean to embark for Marseilles, and in a few weeks I shall see you in 
London. 

——_ 
REFLECTIONS ON SOME OF THE GREAT MEN OF 
THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 
BY L£IGH HUNT. 

It is a ‘discipline of humanity” to look back upon a reign like that of 
Charles the First, and consider the circumstances that made the actors in it 
what they were ; the mixture of good and ill in almost all of them, (most 
probably in all,if we knew all,) and how they failed and succeeded, in whatso- 
ever they really did fail or succeed in, according to the earnestness with which 
they pursued their object, and its fitness for the sanction of their fellow- 
creatures. I beg leave to say, if I may say it without immodesty, and upon 
the strength of my own earnestness, that I use none of these words at random ; 
and that I take the closing sentence in particular to contain matter worthy of 
serious reflection. 

Considerations of this kind are the more interesting, inasmuch as they take 

us among those private portions of men’s lives with which history is not suf- 
ficiently conversant. History, indeed, will must probably be written, by-and-by, 
in a different spirit than it has yet evinced, even in the hands of the most 
philosophic ; among whom, for example, is not to be counted Hume, setting 
aside even his partialities, and notwithstanding his just claims to the reputation 
of a philosophical temper in his miscellaneons writings. Hume occupies him- 
self, almost as exclusively as any other historian, in saying little but of wars, 
and courts, and church governments, and what have been exclusively called | 
** public matters ;”’ as if the private and daily well-being of the community were 
not only the sole end of all public matters, but necessary to be constantly and 
strikingly kept in view, for fear the public agents should forget that sole end, 
and be induced by the sounds of their own voices, theircourtesies to one another, 
and the glitter of their state, to think that everything really important begins 
and ends with themselves. It will no longer do to regard the majority as little 
better thao subject-matter to talk about and to work with—a minor humanity, 
that may take its chance as it can. 

As a small, and yet really voluminous specimen of Hume’s unphilosophical 
spirit in his history, and his failing to Jook at public matters with domestic eyes, 
it may be observed that he thinks it necessary to make a sort of dandy apology 
for mentioning the celebrated anecdote of the cake-burning in the history of 











King Alfred. ‘There are other anecdotes which he might have obtained fromm | 
the same authentic source, and of the existence of which he has not given a | 


hint, though they are absolutely necessary to a thorough understanding of the 
character of that great man; a man, whom prosperity, as well as adversity, had 
tried in fires, of which lis admirers, in general, know nothing, and which showed 
him to be made of the commonest clay with us all, before suffering and self- 
reflection had exalted it. The curious reader may find them in the tife left us 
of him by his friend Bishop Asser, or in the passages translated from it by Mr 
Sharon Turner in his valuable history of the Anglo-Saxons. I should not be 
content with referring to them here; but space, and the immediate subject, will 
not allow me to do more. 

To take Charles the First himself as a specimen of the way in which 
histories have been generally written: the authors do not tell us half enough 
of his private history, or the circumstances of his birth and breeding; not 
excepting the panegyrists who so naturally and justly tell more than others of 
his taste for the fine arts, and the readiness of his discourse. A true vindicator 
of him, just to him and to all, would begin with tracing the mingled weakness 
and elegance of his character to his father, the son of the clever Mary and the 
foolish Darnley,—the born-king, shattered bef 


re his birth by the murder of 
Rizzio; he would 


then refer to the * king-craft,”’ on which this father piqued 
himself, and which the son had not strength of mind to avoid ; to the grosser 
paternal follies, which he did avoid, (for children, not unintelligent, generally go 
counter to the vices for which they see their parents despised ;) to the masques 
and other elegancies of Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones: to the ascendancy of 
Buckingham, whose mixture of openness and generosity with bis insolence. and, 
above all, whose presence of mind and address, resulting from the admiration 
caused by his beauty, gave him an advantage over less heartily constituted 
natures; to the book-learning, which was cultivated in Charles as a younger 
brother not expecting the throne; to the defects of bis person, (for his legs 
were somewhat bowed,) which tend to make a man at once bashful and 


obstinate,—bashful from the fear of contempt, and obstinate in resenting it; 


and last, perhaps not least, to the carly government of his mother, Anne of 
Denmark, who appears to have been a woman of the most commonplace order, 
anxious only for ordinary pleasures and petty rights, and most probably letting 
her child have his way whenever it suited | 


: Her Incolence, and violently contesting 
power with him when the whi: took her to inake herself “re pected.” 
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treated never so ill. Its exclusive character gives its exclusive aids. In | body be taken into Cornwali to be buried ; but we do not think with his biogra- 
holding itself aloof from us, or treating us imperioualy, it tells us that it can | pher that this was done out of spite. Eliot was very popular in Cornwall. The 
afford to do so, and accordingly we so leave it; but when the tears come, or | whole country had petitioned for his release, and most likely it was apprehended 
ordinary human smiles, or when we picture to ourselves the daily amount of | that there would be such an ostentatious welcome given to his body as might 
cares, pleasures, and pastimes, and consider how far royalty allows or deprives | have told against the Court. In short, the struggle between Eliot and Charles 
its possessor of these, then it is that we learn best how to feel for the man, not- | was between two obstinate men, both of whom thought themselves in the right ; 
withstanding the splendour, or in despite of the drawbacks, of the king. Every | and as one would not give in, neither would the other. Eliot was a man of 
king. the most kingly, spends his time far more as a fellow-creature than a principle ; but it seems clear that his temperament had in it a violence which, 
sovereign ; eats, drinks, laughs, reads, thinks, or does not think, and has his | though admirably modified by his understanding and his good intentions, natu- 
passions and humours, his inferiorities or superorities to those about him, just | rally diminishes something of our sympathy by the strength and self-sufficiency 
like ourselves ; and the real historical estimate of the most historical character | of its resentment ; though, on the other hand, its struggle with itself was the 
is correct, therefore, in proportion as we know most of the human being, | foundation of the most affecting part of the patriot’s philosophy, and manifestly 
under the circumstances in which the far greater part of its life is passed. It | produced the treatise, in the publication of which Mr. Forster has obliged the 
would be pleasant to hear all which the real historian of Charles could discover world. This treatise is entitled “ The Monarchy of Man, written by Sir John 
for us, by his research either into character or documents ; and I will venture to | Eliot during his last imprisonment ;” and is an eloquent and exalted attempt to 
add, that not only in Charles's instance, but in that of every public person on show that it is in a man’s power, however situated, to be lord of himself, and 
record, whose name is frequent in books, or who has written a book himself, far | of the infinite regions of thought and will. The idea of still ruling somehow 
more might be known than is related, and far more, too, worth knowing. More | or other, might have shown the gallant sufferer which way his nature invete- 
might be gleaned even out of the wits and poets, than cursory readers have any | rately tended, had he looked into it still closer ; for it is plain enough that he 
notion of. does not write thus stoically, as Marcus Antonius did, out of a sense of the 

How many circumstances, for instance, are related of Charles that do not | necessity of counteracting any softness in his disposition, so much as to vindi- 
convey a twentieth part of the information respecting his character, and that of | cate its unyielding dignity and to keep himself on a level with those who fan- 
bis queen, Henrietta Maria, as that single one mentioned by Swift, in his in- | cied they had subdued him. Poor, high-minded Sir John Eliot! and so he 
stances of “Mean and Great Figures,”—of bis making a present to her of a | died out of inability to fit his * Monarchy | to the throne of a prison !—nobly, 
buckle before all the court, and unfortunately fixing it awkwardly in her bosom however, and all the better for his aspirations. a9 
so as to scratch her: upon which she tore it out in a passion, and trampled it To show the truly gallant nature of some of these aspirations, and with what 
under foot ! hearty generosity of spirit Eliot waived his right of making out a good case for 

Milton has been unjustly accused of taunting Charles with being a lover of | groaning and lamenting, an extract here follows respecting the indulgence of 
Shakspeare. He taunts him in the passage where the mention is made, Lut | sorrow—a species of egotism to which he gives no quarter. The reasoning 
not with the circumstance itself. Strange taunt, indeed, it would have been | indeed is very just and profound. ; , 
from Milton—making allowance for party exasperation, which certainly had| “ Sorrow approaches next,” (we quote from the biographer's analysis,) “ and 
not always the best effect on the taste of the great poet. Think, fora moment, this is described as the worst and least excusable of the impediments yet named 
of these two men, Milton and Charles the First, so different in their opinions, | (to self-government and happiness).” ‘ For yet,” Eliot says, * fear has some 
their position, and the whole public course of their lives ; and yet consider how | resource of safety, and hope has some desire of happiness.” ** These,” he 
much they would have had, and did have in common, if you take away the strikingly continues, * have somewhat for justification and apology, at least for 
circumstances of rank, and leave them their humanity alone. J will not swear excuse and extenuation of their evils. But sorrow only is inferior to them all. 
that Milton was not a greater royalist at heart than the King. He came of a No argument can be made for her defence ; she can pretend neither to happi- 
severer stock (his grandfather disinherited his father for differing with him in | ness, nor safety, nor to what might be subservient to either. As the professed 
religion)—he had the most royal, and dominant, and even military notions of | enemy to both, her banners are displayed—she fights against all safety and bids 
heaven—his domestic government, I fear, was arbitrary and unconciliating, | defance unto happiness ; her ends, her arts, are in contestation of them both. 
certainly did not render him beloved; and though his principles tended to | Reason has nothing to allege why sorrow should be used ; it propounds no ad 
republicanism and to puritanism (so much so to the latter as te injure the | vantage In the end, no advantage in the act, but the mere satisfaction of itself, 
universality of his love of the beautiful, and make him intolerant even to the | the sole expletion of that humour ; therefore it 1s the most important of all 
painted church-windows which he described so exquisitely in his youth), yet he | Others, as incomparably the worst, and that likewise the effects and consequence 
always takes care, not merely to intimate his approbation of “orders and | on the body will show.’ The conclusion of the subject is a subtle treatment 
degrees,” but to show the highest possible sense of his own claims to distinction, of the selfishness of sorrow. ‘It is not called forth,” he says, “ by ‘he mis- 
and of the segregation of such men from the ‘“ herd” and the ‘* vulgar.” And fortunes of our Sriends, fer that feeling ws pity ; nor by the triumphs of our 
when circumstances led him to inquire into the doctrines of divorce, nay, of | enemies, for that is envy. Sorrow is selfishness.” For the privation of what- 
polygamy, his puritanism did not at all stand in the way of his patriarchal will | ever we hold dear, of whatever is in a tender estimation, Eliot suggests nobler 
and pleasure. His sympathy with his fellow-creatures was not as thorough- | and better remedies. P “ee 
going and unrestricted as his will; nor did he pretend that it was. You might It seems a startling thing to pronounce that ‘ sorrow is selfishness, since 
as soon fancy him “waking the night-owl in a catch” in propria persond, as |80 many excellent people have been very unhappy ; but on reflection it 
writing the account of those who did in the comedy. What thent Am I | will be seen that our enduring philosopher is right—that unhappiness and 
blind to the merits of the great poet, because he was not so great a one as | Sorrow are very different things ; and that the one still generously seeks 
Shakspeare? Or am I insensible to his dignity as a man and a lover of his ; happiness for its own sake and that of others, while sorrow betrays its selfish- 
country? Not so; but I would have fair-play to all, that no human being may | ness by its temper and sullenness. An unhappiness of this kind, it may be 
unhandsomely remain angry with his fellow-creatures, for not appearing to be | added, is a mark of want of ideas and resources ; and shows that we should 
so good or great as himself—that he may know them to be all more or less the | have been ill qualified to please others, had we ourselves been pleased never so 
creatures of circumstance, and engaged in an affecting struggle to see what they much. , j : : 
can make of this earth they inhabit. If they struggle for themselves only, they Hampden makes a very amiable figure in this Life of Eliot, not by any ela- 
fail somehow, either in their cause, or their personal consolations; if they borate attempt of the author to show him in that light, but by the passages now 
struggle for all, thev are sure to realize some comfort. I am thankful for first published from his own letters. They render it still more incumbent upon 
Milton’s breeding, inasmuch as it helped to make him a man of principle and | the ghost of Clarendon, or upon any body who chooses to speak for that inge- 
an immortal writer ; but I am bound also to take into consideration that part of | nious and crafty personage, to shew cause why such amiableness must needs 
Charles’s breeding which rendered him a victim to his father’s-craft, and have a bad and mischievous construction put upon it. Clarendon often re- 
disturbed the better part of his nature; nor can I help thinking that, if that | minds one of the barrister in his jest-book, who after vainly attempting to 
nature had been left to itself, it would have appeared to be of a less arbitrary | browbeat a witness and make him injure his own character, tells him in a sig- 
kind than Milton’s—less exacting and self-sufficing—more sociable. Charles | nificant manner that ‘ he may get down,” adding, with a nod to the audience, 
would have been more of what is called the * good fellow.””. Whether this, in | “a pretty fellow that!” Speaking of Hampden, Mr. Forster justly reckons it 
private life, would have left him any eminence, is another question. He would | a8 “one proof of the virtuous character of this great man having already 
probably have been a respectable country-gentleman—a little wilful or so, a dawned, that Eliot had intrusted to him the care of his two sons.”’ Both Eliot 
little angry and amazed when matters went against him in the vestry or on the | and Hampden were beautiful letter- writers ; and it is to be much regretted that 
magistrate’s bench ; but not foolish otherwise, nor given to inelegant pleasures. | we have not more of their correspondence. Hampden sent Eliot books for 
It is rare, even for the rarest men, to be at once hearty, unassuming good- | his treatise ; and, as Mr. Forster, with delicate perception of his own, says, 
fellows and great serivus thinkers, as Shakspeare was. | ‘delicately rallies him to his labours.” 

Look at the men thus, on both sides, during this great period, and consider, |.“ Make good use of the bookes vou shall receive from mee, and of your 
from what has transpired of their private characters, which among them you | time f° sure you shall render a strict account of both to your ever assured 











would have chosen as a select body for the final judges of your political destiny, |\'T€"4 Hampden knew he could not do better than keep a prisoner's thoughts 
the object being to settle what was most avowable, best-natured, and least | occup¥ed. a ; . : 
egotistical, for the whole world. If this be the test (and I, for one, though as; _ “48 the work progressed ”’ (continues Mr. Forster) “ it was sent in portions 
hearty a lover of freedom as any man, know of no beter), I think it is pretty | t® Hampden, who criticised it, and, as { shall show, gave value to his praise by 
clear what sort of persons they were whom an unprejudiced yet cordial reader | 0C¢*Si0nal objection. + And that to satisfy you, not myself, but that by obeying 
of history would not choose, and who are those that he would. The former | YU i @ command so contrary to my own disposition, you may be sure how 
would be those least respected or most hated by the opposite party, and least | !@'s¢ 4 power you have over John Hampden.’ ” 

beloved by their own. The latter, the reverse in all instances. Amongthe| This indeed is in the best style of that ‘“ flowing courtesy ” which Claren- 
former would be Laud, Prynne, Strafford, Harrison, Cromwell, Haslerigg, and | don has contrived to ‘urn into matter of reproach! Here is Hampden taking 
Hyde (at least after he had become ‘ Clarendon,” and showed himself con- | charge of the two sons of an anxious father (a very anxious charge, and one 
firmed in his pride, luxury, and insincerity). Among the latter I should name | that turned out especially so in this instance), comforting the prisoner with small 


Selden, Hutchinson, Godolphin, Marvell, Cowley, Sunderland, perhaps Henry 
Cromwell, certainly the admirable Falkland, and (according to my own con- 


attentions as well as great, and modestly guarding against the least possible as- 
sumption of a rightto take the measure of his powers, though he will do so, 


victions) Hampden, whose memory it ia high time to rescue from the gratuitous | he says, at his own risk, in order to show his love. Such a man is more like 
obloquy of Clarendon’s assertion about his having ‘a heart to conceive, and a | one of “al! conscience and tender heart,” than of heart and hand for any mis- 
hand to execute, any mischief ;”’ a charge which has been solely kept alive by chief. Conscience indeed might carry him into the field of battle; but so it 
party-spirit, by the classical elegance of its phraseology, and the common- | did his truly noble opponent, Lord Falkland ; and when he was mortally wound- 
place and envious foundation of it upon Hampden’s * courtesy to all men.” | ed, Charles himself, be it remembered, sent his own surgeon to attend him ; 
Clarendon’s manners were hot and imperious; he felt that more courteous | which a prince who thought himself so much in the right would certainly have 
manners on his own part would have been a violence done to his nature, and | done to no rebellious subject, whom he did not respect as one thinking himself 
hypocritical ; and he therefore assumed that such was the case with Hampden | In the right also. At least, if it might be construed into a bit of his ‘ king- 
—a non sequitur equally vain and foolish. Clarendon’s faults have at length | craft,” I, for one, have enough belief of the existence of good among all parties 
transpired in their true colours to posterity, in the pages of Pepys, Ellis, and | most unaffectedly not to be of that opinion. Charles was a gentleman; and 
others. His talents remain great and admirable; but he saw the faults of his | there are moments when the flower of that character rises in triumphant beauty 
own party far better than those of his own character, and must often have | over every other consideration, and rejoices to become visible in the eyes of 
| excited the conte mpt as well as anger of the very debauchees of the court. | those that resemble it. The worst action of Charles’s life was the forfeiture 
| What must Charles the Second, while his minister was venturing to lecture him | of bis word with Strafford ; for as to all his other word-breakings, fatal to him 
on his women and his expenses, have thought of Avs expenses, of his corrupt j and to so many others as they were, and unbefitting the more advanced ideas of 
| neans of recruiting them, and, above all, of his fat and corpulence, and great | what is right and becoming, unquestionably he was educated to think them @ 
eating, and gout '—evidences of sensuality, which the peripatetic and well- part of his trade royal ; and fancied they no more committed his abstract cha- 


shaped king must have looked vu; far less pard ble a gentle } | 
shapec King ist he sea Upon as tar less pardonaole in a gentieman, than 


| the attendance he danced upon the Cievelands and Portsmouths. 


hose who wish to see some new passages in the histories of the great 


;men vf this period, will do well to read a volume just published by Dr 
: 


of an excellent 
7, 


the ‘ . 5 


ors having done his work con amore, in a fac-simile of the elaborate | 


manuscript 


ript title-page of a treatise written by Sir John Eliot during his imprizon- 


ment,—an ana/ysis and amp le specimens of which treatise are for the first time 


giren to u 


t é rid. The book cuntains also several passages from letters of 
Eliot and Hampden, now for the first time published ; in the life of Wentworth, 


| the question of his **apostacy”’ is satisfactorily concluded in the negative, and 


a number of interesting quotations given us from letters of Ais; and what is | 
i'l, here, fur the first time, is presented to the world, a life of 


most curious of 


Eliot himself, who, though one of 


wardver in his ** Cabinet Cyclopedia,” containing the * Lives of Sir John 
Bliot and Lord Straff wi* On the face of it it possesses more than the 
usual attractions of the series, for one of its mosi interesting anecdotes (Pym's 
formidable non farewell to Strafford), is told on the very title-page in the shape | 
engraving after a curious and expressive design by Mr. Catter- | 
mo'e, and in the course of it we are presented with another literal evidence of 


| 
| 


racter for truth, than a dealer's excuses to his customers. But if Strafford had 
| been as amiable and conscientious a man as Hampden, and by that means had 
got more truly into the heart of his master (which I doubt if he ever entered at 
all), I verily believe Charles would never have had occasion to blush for having 
given him up. Strafford, after all, was but a kind of hard and unpopular ser- 
vant—unpopular, I mean, at court as well as with the people ; and in spite of 
his flatteries, the airs he gave himself must often have annoyed his master, and 
startled his self-love. Hampden would have been a friend, acceptable with 
everybody he had come in contact with, and not to be sacrificed but oy the 
ibandonment of the same feel:ngs with which Charles loved his family, and re- 
spected the daily grounds of his most familiar consolations. 


It appears to me, I confess (if I ought torun into these individual criticisms, 


; thus speaking in my own name), that our eloquent, and perhaps I may add, ve- 


hement biographer.—who nevertheless has contrived to deal out a singular 
measure of impartiality, considering he is the recorder of such a period, and 
writes with so much warmth,—has over-estimated the character of Wentworth 
Earl of Strafford, both for dignity and abilities. He is aware of his faults, and 
denounces them ; but is nevertheless so warmed, as he proceeds, into an admi- 


the most remarkable and influential of | ration of las energy. and a sympathy with bis elevatiun and power, that admit- 


the great spirits that commenced the revolution of that age, has not yet | ing, as all readers must, a large measure of brain in Wentworth, and a super- 


made his a 
or Gorton 


ppearance in apy of our general Biographies, not even in Chalmers 


abundance of energy, I cannot but think that the admiration takes too much 
the place of objection, and that the despot by nature, as well as by office, is 


It will be as wellon this account to give a brief sketch of his story here :— | held out to us too instinctively as a man fitter for our regard than dissatisfaction. 


oo we J West of England family, ancestor of the present Earl of St 
denouncer of | 
led to the civil war 
mons, and so a 
thought he co 
Council-ta 
bring him to the account 


vwn formidable ** words” could no longer defend him, the upshot was that he 
was lmmpris 





id became the most prominent, earnest, eloquent, and appalling 


in the Tower, and died there after an imprisonment of upwards 


= | 


The reader, we think, will be inclined to pronounce that the author's heart is 
with Eliot, but that he has something in his temperament which is with Straf- 


> favourite Buckingham, and of those arbitrary measures which | ford. Should reflection finally aid the two in seeing fair play to the great suf- 
He had such passionate influence on the House of Com- 


fering men of those tines (for almost all the great ones suffered more or less, 


nnoyed and irritated the king, that the first moment Charles | of whatever party) he will turn out to be just such a biographer as they want- 
dispense with a Parliament, he had him brought before the 


ed; for both on the side of his strength and his weakness, he will have known 


‘“words spoken in the House.” Eliot denied his right to | what it is to “ relish all sharply, passion’d as they.”’* 
; but as the Parliament was now dissolved, and his |-—— 


* Asa specimenof the occasional eloquence to be found in this first published 






volume of a writer, who exhibits many proofs of advanced discrimination, and other 
| va uable powers of authorship, the following ceeply-felt passage may be given re- 
} specting the day when ¢ irles sent down a message to the House, desiring it to 
enter upon “no yew busine ss,” and the Speaker was ordered by him to interrupt 
** aspersions on Ministers of State :"— 

* Kvents, for passions 1 clude events, now crowded together to work their ewn 
good work; and the great uesman (Sir John Eliot), the author, as it were, of 
that awful event, may be cenceived to have been the only one who beheid it from 
the vantage ground of » sober consciousness and control. Into that me-sage his 
genius had thrown a forecast of the future. The after-terrors he did not live to see, 
but now concentrated in the present spot were all their intense a ud fervid « nents. 


THEY STRUGGLED IN THEIR BIRTH WITH TFARS, I do not know whether 
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1836. 


Lucky would it have been for Strafford had he had as much heart as our 
author to perplex, and ultimately enlighten his temperament. Nay, a little 
sheer occasioual weakness (different from that extreme of will v hich in its con- 
sequences amounted to it) would have done him good. Had he been dilatory 
now and then, or omitted doing something that he had promiscd, or otherwise 
rendered it necessary to subject himself to his equals or inferiors, and conciliate 
their good will, it might have been his salvation. But he went on, making ene- 
mies of all the world, even of his own party, except where his notions of 
what was due to himself influenced him to stand by them ; and the consequence 
was, be walked, like an arrogant, eye-lifting giant, into a pit, aud perished 
miserably. 

Let the reader be kind enough to understand me. I am not for taking want 
of success, in its every-day sense, as the criterion of what is good in a man; no, 
nor what deserves to be called even successful. To do so were t» blaspheme 
some of the most sacred names registered in the heart of man. By success, I 
mean either the success of a cause, for which a man has conscientiously exert- 
ed himself; or such jewels of consolation as are left in his possession by con- 
ecientious want of success; or lastly, such success itself, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, (the most desirable, God knows, of all!) which has not injured a 
man’s heart by the way, but conducts him by fortunate paths into a noble rest. 
On the other hand, as to those who succeed in none of those ways, I do not 
wish to be understood as contumeliously judging them, or as considering them 
apart from those excuses of circumstance and education, which every one needs 
more or less, and which, the more they are needed, show the fellow-creature in 
a light so much the more to be pitied and excused, as long as he does not throw 
away pity and excuse by a hardness of heart which proves them to be wasted 
upon him. But it is perilous to admit into the mind, as objects of its admiration, 
images of mere energy and will, which represent the brute force of things, or at 
all events, which set it up as the chief worker, to the displacing of the calm 
firmness of a Jove, in favour of the loud violence of Mars. Strafford proclaimed 
the ascendancy of sheer force and violence—he gloried in it—hung his faith 
round its neck—was himself loud-voiced (literally so), bearing down argument 
by physical violence in his very talk—brow-beating his own council-table, and 
declining (or not knowing how) to conciliate a powerful queen and her favourites. 
it is true, this was his system; he thought it the only good one for reinstating 
the king in his authority, or rather for making it purely despotic ; and it is claim- 
ed for him that he should be judged accordingly. Weare desired to consider, 
not whether his system was to be wished for in the abstract, but whether it was 
the fit one for his purpose, supposing (as in charity it may be supposed) that his 
ultimate purpose was good, and that he thought a despotic government the best 
for the many as well as forthe few. Well then, judging him accordingly, it ap- 
pears to me that his system was a very shallow one ; for in such a country as 
ours it neither did, nor could succeed. Strafford split upon the common rock of 
all self-lovers: he took himself, or afew like him, for the only understandings 
extant, and did not see that where any decent measure of education exists, there 
must be millions of understandings formidably prepared to resist him, and mil- 
lions more of wills, as strong as his own, all prepared to seize the first opportu- 
nity for his destruction. Great Britain, in the time of Charles the First and 










Zhe Albion. 


On the other hand, Ehot had all the resources of a more tranquil lover of 
of principles to look back upon which he had never gainsaid, of the respect 
of the most respected men of the time, and of a cheerful and pious philosophy. 
instead of having to complain of being forsaken by a king, he felt himself to be 
| & match fora king by his endurance ; and he asserted the “ monarchy of man.” 
But, above all he succeeded in his cause. His spirit may have indeed beheld it 
flourishing even in a royal shape, accompanied at the same time by the universal 
desecration of “she enormous faith of many made for one.” Strafford, Crom- 
well, and Charles's sons, impeded this cause for a time ; but a new Revolution 
proclaimed it—it set the House of Brunswick on the throne ; has commenced a 
career of justice, even to Ireland; and though perplexed at this instant in its 
look towards that quarter, will yet, it is to be hoped, find as quiet a means of 
uniting all ‘orders *’ for its completion, as it will assuredly find some means or 
other; for the history of the civilized world, since the greater diffusion of know- 
ledge, has rendered this maxim incontrovertible,—that power is strong and ulti- 
mately successful, in proportion to its sympathy with the opinion of the majority ; 
and since all decently-educated persons have in some measure become sovereigns, 
the grand point is how to make the sovereign of them all a true king of 
kings ; which is to be done, not by denying them, as if they were children, 
anything which they have really set their hearts on, but by treating them 
like men that have both sense and power, and thus encouraging them to 
retain the willing childhood of gratified and wise hearts—that noble childhood 
and sincerest manhood, which will continue to respect a king and his ornaments 
too, as surely as it does the blue in the sky or the golden processions of the 
stars, if more officious worshippers will but let it. 


—_—_ 
DEVEREUX, BY THE AUTHOR OF “PELHAM.” 


Mr. Bulwer’s mind is—like all great minds—a progressive one. Every one 
of his works represents a mental epoch. In ‘“ Pelham’ we have his impressions ; 
inthe ** Disowned” his feelings ; and in * Devereux” his thoughts. ‘ Pelham” 
was the satire of a young and clever man thrown early into society, feeling its 
hollowness with the intuition of talent, and taking refuge in sarcasm, to whose 
keenness truth gave depth. It was written with that gaiety—the first of all our 
emotions to abandon us—whose light vanishes from youth even before its bloom. 
From the first it was singularly misunderstood ; for irony, like the language of the 
ancient oracles, needs to be explained to the many. But ‘ Pelham” has long 
since taken its place at the head of modern satires on modern life, and the 
earlier judgments passed on its merits have merged in general admiration. 
’ To use,” as Canning says, “a simile of dissimilitude,’—" the cradle of genius 
is surrounded, like that of Sophocles, by a swarm —not of bees, but of wasps.”’ 

‘ Devereux” united the wit of ** Pelham” with the poetry of the * Disowned,” 
but with more of mental! analysis than either. The character of the hero is a 
masterpiece of moral investigation ; and herein consists one of the greatest 


charms of Mr. Bulwer's writings. There are a thousand subtle and shrinking 
emotions, which 





stay. 
books, 


“Men name not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other :” 





Milton and Eliot, was not Persia, or Barbary, or Hindostan. It is possible that 
a man might have won his way into despotism by artful shows of kindness, and 
a cultivation of the humours of others (such as Hyde attributed to Hampden) ; 
or he might have gained it for a time by military prowess and services, as Crom- 
well did afterwards; but to force it upon a natior full of stout, energetic, re- 
flecting men, who had already begun to look sternly into the weaknesses of 
government, and had grown up in the manly schools of Luther and Raleigh,— 
the thing was utterly senselesss and impracticable, and only showed the inordi- 
nate vanity of the speculator. Strafford wanted imagination and heart; and in 
wanting these, he wanted the first elements of wisdom for others, and for him- 
self. He had no sympathies beyond what touched his egotism, and no resources 
out of the pale of action and ascendancy. He was a very vain man ; for pride (con- 
trary to what the popular fallacy says of the distinction between it and vanity) 
includes vanity. Pride is so vain a thing, that it dispenses with the ordinary 
shows of vanity, only out of a more immeasurable self-sufficiency and conceit ; 
and this is the reason why pride is often so mean. You can offend it with your 
pretensions, by daring to remind it that there is any measure for its own, apart 
from the standard it has set up; but by no voluntary exercise of its will can it 
offend itself; because itself is all-sufficient to itself, and reconciles whatsoever 
of dirty and degrading it admits into the purifying tabernacle of its own glorifi- 
cation. 

But Wentworth had his excuses. He was evidently the son of either a very 
foolish father or foolish mother, perhaps both ; and he was brought up in un- 
measured notions of the importance of both himself and bis family. Hence he 
lorded it over his father, and his brothers, and sisters; was at variance with 
such of them as did not minister tu his vanity by obsequiousness ; intrigued for 
ascendancy and obtained it in a county where the local government was singe- 
larly corrupt and arbitrary; opposed the court, only to make a better bargain 
with it; was as mean, aud full of thanks almost lachrymose, for the least atten- 
tions from the King, as he was insolent to the rest of the world ; became a lord, 
a lord-lieutenant, and a despot; was an upholder ot Church and State, and a 
man of indiscriminate gallantry; an eloquent speaker, yet not content without 
spoiling his eloquence by arrogance ; did good to Ireland in giving it the linen- 
trade (for he was an excellent financier, and would have made a capital man of 
business under a better system); did it infinite harm otherwise, in maintaining 
the pernicious notion that it was to be everlastingly treated as a conquered 
country ; showed an invincible energy in the midst of the most painful illnesses 
and infirmities; and, finally, by his senseless pride, and a heaping-up of the 
secret resentments of almost all men, ‘ friends” as well as enemies, brought 
himself to the block, and has become a lesson to the world of the nonenity of 
the greatest abilities unaccompanied with a due sense of the importance of one’s 
fellow-creatures. 

As to his ** apostacy,”’ our author has finally delivered him from the spirit of 


the charge, but only on the strength of another baseness, and at the expense of | 


the letter of it. He has shown that Wentworth never was with the Parliament 
at heart; and that he protested, with vehement eloquence, against the arbitrary 
measures of the eourt, only to enable himself the better to take his stand for 
carrying every one of them into effect! 

But Mr. Forster has shown him also writing letters from the country about 
the tranquil enjoyments of a garden, and others to those who had the care of 
lis children, evincing a playful and fatherly tenderness. For these, and for all 
the other fetchings-out of the human being, both in Strafford’s and Eliot’s life, 
thanks and praise be to his biographer. Oh, every ian, the most arbitrary as 
well asthe most just, has a human corner in his heart, which circumstances, 


best for all, and those only, will soften, and increase, and help to colour and | 


ennoble all the rest of it, if not thwarted by such as make him think of himself 
alone! It is true, the first thing which a selnsh man will love, if he love any- 
ing besides himself, will be his children, because they are self-reflexions of 
him, and a sort of continuation of his personal ideutity. Still, they are not quite 
himself; they are a step out of the mere personal and identical creature ; and 
oy learning an interest in them as human beings, he may learn to sympathize 
with the rest of his fellow-creatures. But it is curious to see, in those fatherly 
eters of the two men, the different views of good which Strafford and Eliot 
entertained for their children. Eliot consigns his to the care of Hampden, 
and talks of nothing but their learning and morals. Strafford commits his to 
lattering dependents and to great ladies, and confines himself to their clothes, 


‘heir dancing, their French, and the fine houses and estates he has secured for 
hem 


In what ended all this violence and worldly solicitude? The earldom of 
Stratiord became extinct in the next generation; the estates were carried by 
females into other families; and Wentworth House, Yorkshire, is now in pos- | 
Session of a popular Whig lord (Fitzwilliam) whose grandfather married a | 
descendant of one of the daughters. The family of the Eliots is still flourishing | 
n the person of the Earl of St. Germains, though, curiously enough, in the Tory | 
interest. Buta Tory of these days is not, of necessity, one that would terrify 
the stately patriotism of Sir John Eliot at having him for a representative ; nei- 
ther, indeed, could the family pride even of Strafford be hurt by seeing himself 
represented by a Fitzwilliam. But think of what all his most daring projects 
iave come to,—his despotic government, his ruling ‘* without Parliament,” his 
nale representation. himself! In nothing did he succeed except in the least | 
sclfish part of his affections, his daughters; and in the speculation which was 


most for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, the Irish linen-trade. All the proud, 
He had not the comfort of a 


seltish, violent remainder went into the dust. 

oer , , ‘ : 

andsome re¢ trospect, nor a sense of the adherence even of those he had most 
served Ihe cvuurtiers, whose pockets he had filled, forsook him; his very 


master forsook him ; no consolation remained for him hut the fellow-wretched- 
ess of poor, doating Laud, the pity of private friends, and his love for his | 








children—which last was, as it deserved to be, his best, and latest, and only real | o_ will SOOT Seve The Harpoce, sud very HHSRENY Cts FOF. ARENT ENO. Ee 
aces | bargain 
not be thought indecorous and unseem!y now for statesmen to shed tears, but I Sir Robert Walpole was the very antipo les of Bolingbroke—the =e was the 
er the weeping of that memorable day, that ‘black and doleful Thursday,’ | Sbrewd, sensible man of the world; the other the man of genius Walpole in- 
y nthe precursor of an awful resolve, Had these great men entertained spires no enthusiasm, because he nevet felt it; whereas our interest in Boling- 
3 ere sense of their om ng duty, no such present weakness had been shown. | proke takes a tone of poetry: still we lean to the belief that Walpole was the 
my y Robert Riated ceebat nn pape a cig at pags 2 mdi trembt d in the minister best fitted to his time He preserved peace, he encouraged trade, and 
: - i ’ ys member of the House, writing to his " Lh th t ‘ am at vith bis immediate successors : his worst > 
dave r, ‘and mingled his w rds with weeping: Sir Edward C ke, over- | we best feel his worth /y a comparisol vilb bls immeat OFrst 
sion, seeing the desolation that was like to ensue, was forced to sit | —— _ - } 
began to speak, through the abundance of tears; yea, the Speaker in * We must give the conclusion of the story. Unfortunately f r the Mulatto, 
| refrain from weeping and shedding tears: beside a great many, | her prayer “* Make my head big,” was taken literally, for y in the morning the 
P made them dum) and silent,’ neighbours were disturbed by the terrible noise she mate, and they were forced to 
\ : ence (cont es Mr. Forster) conc luded this starm and the few words | hasten to her assistance with tools proper to break downthe walls about her ears, in 
tle suience startled the House ito its accustomed attitude of resolution and | order to get her head in at the window, it being grown to a moausirous magnitude—I 


over these he has the mastery of perfect knowledge. We recognize feelings that 
we had deemed kfiown but to ourselves, and the charm of discovery is blended 
with that of sympathy. The tanguage that expresses what we had before felt 
is so familiar, that we only wonder why we had never used it. There is an in- 
tense consciousness of self in genius —Why does Mr. Bulwer give the quick 
sensation and the passionate emotion with such home truth? Because he has 
first felt them himself, and keenly felt. It is a most extraordinary fallacy to say 
that the writer who makes others feel does not feel himself. How then has he 
obtained his knowledge? It is a strange thing to speak alanguage understood by 
all but the speaker. Out of his own heart the poet translates the sensations 
of others. We may say of genius, what some French writer says of love, 
* Un egoisme en deux personnes !”—it is an egotism between the writer and the 
reader. 

We do not mean to say that in all imaginative works the author is his own 
creation, and ‘I the hero of each little tale ;”’ but though the action be not, the 
sentiment must be all his owo. A _ sufficient distinction is not made between 
the narrative and the sensitive portion of a work: the narrative be!ongs to the 
external world ; it combines the given materials of observation; it forms the 
clay model into which the soul must enter. Now that kindling spirit must be com- 
municated from the etherial world within—the writer must animate with his own 
sensations. He may combine circumstances different from those which excited 
his own emotions, but those emotions must have been first experienced. Mr. 
Bulwer never could have drawn the shy, the susceptible, yet proud and reserved 
Devereux, unless his own feeling had given the key to such a character. 

The introduction of Lord Bolingbroke is a leading featurein ‘* Devereux.” 








The analysis of this character is pursued in the noblest spirit; it is history based 
on the actual and the generous, and in the majority of judgments, admiration is 
the portal of truth : common-minded people always depreciate. They forget that 
it is only by looking up that we see heaven. Where our own motives are low, we 
always suppose the motives of others to be low also. Such are the real levellers 
—they refer all things 
‘To the small circle of their mean desires.” 

But an Arabian tradition occurs to us justin point. The Mahommedans hold that, 
onthe night Leiteth-ul-eadr, the firmament opens for a minute, and the glory 
of God appears visible to the eyes of those who are so happy as to behold it ; 
at which juncture whatever is askedof God by the fortunate beholder of the 
mysteries of thatcritical moment is instamtly granted. A Mulatto girl having 
heard of this superstition resolved to try its efficacy. She was quite out of 
love with her own woolly locks, and imagining that she wanted nothing to make 
her thought pretty but a good head of hair, took her supper in her hand presently 
after sunset, and without letting any body into her secret, stole away and shut 
herself up in the uppermost apartment of the house, and went upon the watch. 
| She had the good fortune to direct her optics to the right quarter, and the patience 

to look long and steadily, till she plainly beheld the beams of celestial glory 
darting through the firmament, and the resolution to cry out with all her might, 
‘*Oh Lord ! make my head big*’—a figurative expression for a good head of hair*. 
Now we are too much given to form our judgments as the Mulatto girl did her 
wishes—small, selfish and mean ; and quite insensible to the beauty and glory 
which lie beyond us. 

Mr. Bulwer’s estimate of Bolingbroke is of a higherorder. He does justice 
to those splendid abilities which wanted only a fitting sphere, and to which we 
firmly believe success would have been like sunshine, ripeving and perfecting. 
The great mistake of his life was his adherence to the Stuart cause. Voltaire 
says, “* It is well to be born clever, better to be born rich, but best to be born 
fortunate.” A more ill-fated race than the House of Stuart never existed—and 
| tuat ill-fortune they communicated to their adherents. It shows to an extraor- 
dinary degree the hold that feudal prejudices had taken, when fidelity to the 
Stuarts was for so many years a religion of honour. ‘The principles of govern- 
ment were strangely mistaken, when personal allegiance was considered the 
foundation of the social contract. ‘The duty of the subject to the monarch is 
| very different from that of the soldier to his general. Obedience, being honour, 
was the basis of the feudal system; such a principle was no foundation of 
freedom. 








, 


“ What is grey with time becomes religion.’ 
| ‘To’ this picturesque creed we must ascribe the devotion shown to the Stuart 
| cause ; there was nothing to warrant it in the personal character of the four 

English monarchs. The first James was an imbecile pedant, cruel, as the 

weak are, from fear. The first Charles was obstinate, hypocritical, and cruel 
also: the second Charles was indolent, profligate, and cruel again; while the 
second James, to all the bad qualities inherent in his race, added a blindness and 
bigotry peculiarly his own. ‘The principal events of each reign were connected 
with the scaffold ; the noble head of Raleigh fell first ; then, in Strafford, Charles 
gave up his true and trusted friend. Russell and Sidney were sacrifices to 
Charles the Secund’s hoarded vengeance; and our English annals have 
scarcely a more sanguinary period than James the Second’s brief reign. The 
future is like an obstinate child, the past teaches, but it will not learn: the 
ingratitude which Bolingbroke experienced from the court of St. Germains was 
only a **tbrice-told tale.” It must, however, be confessed that, when Boling- 
broke found his return to his own country only to be obtained by bribing the low 


avarice of the new monarch's German mistress, he inight be pardoned for | 


doubting whether the change of dynasty was a change for the best. Posterity 
has, however, been the gainer, by his later years having been given to the study 
rather than the office ; an intellect like his belongs rather to the future than the 
present. We all remember Swift's admirable illustration of why the coarser 
order of mind is better suited than one of finer calibre to ordinary use. ‘ Take,” 
said he, ‘this paper-knife ; it is blunt and common-looking ; but it gets through 
those thick quires of paper with all dispatch. But take you a razor, and its fine 


irct nce 


forget how many bushels in 
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fault was contempt of his kind; though “every man has his price” was too 
much justified by the political profligacy of the day. It is difficult for the keen- 
sighted minister, surrounded by small deceits and selfish motives, to think well 
of ‘the venal tribe” whom he has to hurry through. He has no imeto make 
pe = at Mr. Bulwer himself says, ‘It is in solitude that we learn bene- 
volence - 
One of the most exquisite portions of ‘‘ Devereux ” is that given to the his 
tory of Isaura. No writer enters into the poetry of woman’s nature like Mr. 
Bulwer; she is with him 


* A beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth.” 

It is one of the social errors of to-day—and error is the mother of misery—its 
feminine position. Women are the poetry of life, and as such should be kept 
apart from the coarse and commonplace. ‘The natural and the actual are now at 
variance ; and hereinis shown the tenderness and delicate perception of our 
author; he always places his heroine in circumstances that call forth the true 
and the beautiful. We see Isaura, first, the sole happiness of a widowed father 
—a loving, patient, gentle child. Next as the bride, all the energies of her 
nature devoted to one object—affectionate, enthusiastic, feeling the whole cur- 
rent of her being wrapped up in another. He is perfectly aware that affection 
alone shows * how divine a thing a woman maybe made ;” and it is in that 
faith he works out his loveliest creations. Though all treat of it, not one writer 
knows how to write about love; they lower into common-place, or ran into ex- 
aggeration. Mr. Bulwer writes with a deep and true sympathy, because he has 
a keen sensibility to the exalted and refined. Religion is only another word for 
belief ; and, above all things, the heart has its religion. 

We have left ourselves but little space for the other characters. We can dono 
more than allude to Montrieul, the most vivid personification ever drawn of the 
individual merged ina system. We can only point attention to the poetry of 
pain, as embodied in Aubrey, who is a poem in himself. But we must remark 
the utterly different species of talent shown in drawing a character like Sir 
William Devereux,—so simple, so kindly, whose very weaknesses are matters 
of affectionate interest. The death-bed of that benevolent old man is oue of the 
most touching scenes that we know. But Devereux is a book to be read and 
re-read ;—we lay it down, as we do all Mr. Bulwer's writings, with a more 
enlarged and exalted idea of human nature ;—we are the better for having dwelt 
among his creations. Mr. Bulwer's great merit and his great charm is, that he 
appeals to our highest and noblest class of emotions. He redeems, with the 


spiritual and the beautiful, our selfish and ordinary world : he writes in the light 
and the warmth of the heart. 
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POST MORTEM RECOLLECTIONS OF A MEDICAL 
LECTURER. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 

(This article is one of great power, though, strictly speaking, the subject is 
not altogether original. ‘The writer had been fatigued by incessant attention 
to professional duties, and had consequently neglected to prepare for this 
evening lecture—he even forgot to bring with him a few notes which he had 
hastily written as memoranda, while, on entering the lecture room, he found to 
his dismay that it was completely crowded and that a foreigner of professiona 
celebrity was one of his auditors. We leave the writer to describe his owa 
sensations. } 

“The events of the remainder of that day are wrapt in much obscurity to my 
mind, yet I well remember the loud thunders of applause which greeted me on 
entering the lecture-room, and how, as for some moments I appeared to hesi- 
tate, they were renewed again and again, till, at last ing ri 
collected myself sufficiently to open my discourse. I well remember, too, the 
| difficulty the first few sentences cost me,—the doubts, the fears, the pauses, 
| which beset me at every step, as] wenton. My anxiety to be clear and accu- 

rate in conveying my meaning, making me recapitulate and repeat, till I felt 
| myself, as it were, working ina circie. By degrees, however, I warmed as I 
proceeded, and the evident sign of attention my auditory exhibited, gave me 
renewed courage, while they impressed me with the necessity to make a more 
| than common exertion. By degrees, too, I felt the mist clearing from my brain, 
! and that even without any effort, my ideas came faster, and my words fell from 
me with ease and rapidity. Simile and illustration came in abundance; and 


lution, I 

















distinctions, which had hitherto strack me as the most subtle and difficult of 
description, I now drew with readiness and accuracy. Points of an abstruse 
recondite nature, which, under other circumstances, I should not have wished to 
touch upon, I now approached fearlessly and boldly, and felt that,in the very 
moment of speaking, they became clearer and clearer to myself. Theories and 
hypothesis, which were of old and acknowledged acceptance, I glanced at as I 
went on, and, with a perspicuity and clearness I never before felt, exposed their 
fallacies and unmasked their errors. I thought I was rather describing events, 
and things passing actually before my eyes, at the instant, than relating the 
results of a life's experience and reflection. My memory, usually a defective 
one, now carried me back to the days of my early childhoud ; and the whole pas- 
sages of a life long, lay displayed before me like a picture. If I quoted, thevery 
words of the author rushed to my mind so palpably, as though the page lay open 
before me. I have still some vague recollection of an endeavour I made to 
trace the character of the insanity in every case to some early trait of the indi- 
vidual in childhood, when, overcome by passion or overbalanced by excitement, 
the faculties run wild into all those excesses, which, in after years, develope 
eccentricities of character, and in some weaker temperaments, aberrations of 
intellect. Anecdotes illustrating this novel position came thronging to my 
mind ; aud events in the early years of some who subsequently died insane, and 
seemed to support my theory, came rushing to my memory. As I proceeded, 1 
became graduaily more and more excited—the very ease and rapidity with which 
my ideas suggested themselves, increased the fervour of my imaginings—till at 
last, I felt my words came without effort, and spontaneously, while there seemed 
a co-mingling of my thoughts, which left me unable to trace connexion between 
them, while I continued to speak as fluently as before. I felt at this instant a 
species of indistinct terror of some unknown danger which impended me, yet 
which was impossible for me to avert or avoid. I was like one who, borne on 
| the rapid current of a fast flowing river, sees the foam of a cataract before him, 
yet waits passively for the moment of his destruction without an effort to save. 
The power which maintained my mind in its balance had gradually forsaken me, 
and shapes of every odd and fantastic character flitted around and about me. 
The ideas and descriptions my mind had conjured up, assumed a living, 
breathing vitality—and I felt like a necromancer waving his wand over the 
living and the dead. I paused—there was a dead silence in the lecture room 
—a thought rushed like a meteor flash across my brain, and, bursting forth 
into a loud laugh of hysteric passion, | cried—and J, and I—too, am a maniac 
My class rose like one man—a cry of horror burst through the room. I know no 
more. 

**T was ill, very ill, and in bed. I looked around me—every object was fami- 
liarto me. ‘I'hrough the half-closed window-curtain there streamed a long line 
of red sunlight—I felt it was evening. ‘There was no one in the room, and, as I 
endeavoured to recall my thoughts sufficiently to find out why I was thus, there 
came an oppressive weakness over me—I closed my eyes, and tried to sleep. | 
was roused by some one entering the room—it was my friend Dr. G ; he 
walked stealthily towards my bed, and looked at me fixedly for several minutes. 
I watched him closely, and saw that his countenance changed as he louked on 
| me ; I felt his hand tremble slightly as he placed it on my wrist, and heard him 
mutter to himself, in a low tone, My God! how altered! I heard now a voice 
| at the door, saying ina soft whisper—may I come in. ‘The doctor made no 
reply, and my wife glided gently into the apartment. She looked deathly pale, 
| and appeared to have been weeping. She leaned over me, and I felt the warm 

tears fall one by one upon my forehead. She took my hand within both of her’s, 
anu putting her lips to my ear, said,‘ Do you know me, William?’ There was 
a long pause. JI tried to speak ; but I could not—I endeavoured to make some 
sign of recognition, and stared her fully in the face; but I heard her say in a 
broken voice, ‘he does not know me now;’ and then felt it was in vain. The 
| doctor came over, and, taking my wife’s hand, endeavoured to lead her from the 
|roum. I heard her say, ‘not now, not now;’ and I sank back into a heavy un- 
| consciousness. 
| ‘| awoke from what appeared to have been a long and deep sleep. I was, 
however. unrefreshed and unrested. My eyes were dimmed and clouded—and 
[ in vain tried to ascertain if there was any one in the room with me. The 
| acute sensation of fever had subsided, and left behind the most lowering and 
| depressing debility. As by degrees I came to myself, I found that the doctor 
| was sitting beside my bed—he bent over me and said—* Are you better, Wil 
| liam?’ Never till now had my inability to reply given me any pain or uneasi- 
| ness—now, however, the abortive struggle to speak wastorture. I thought and 
| felt that my senses were gradually yielding beneath me, and a cold shuddering at 














| my heart told me that the hand of death was upon me. The exertion now 

made to re pel the fatal lethargy, must have been great—for a cold, clammy per- 

spiration broke profusely over my body, and a rushing sound, as if water filled 

| my ears—a succession of short convulsive spasms, as if given by an electric 

| machine, shook my limbs. I grasped the doctor’s hand firmly in mine, and 

starting to the sitting posture, [ looked wildly about me. My breathing became 

orter and shorter: my grasp relaxed: and I fell back heavily in the bed: the 

st recollection of that moment was the muttered expression of my poor 
friend G——, saying—* It is over at last.’ 

‘* Many hours must have elapsed ere [ returned to any consciousness. My 


rst sel 


isation was the cold wind across my face, which seemed to come from 
open window. |} my lids felt as if pressed down by 


au My eyes were clused, and 
t. My arms lay along my side, and though the position in which I lay 
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was constrained and unpleasant, I could make no effort to alter it—I tried to | 
speak, but could not : 
“ As I lay thus, the footsteps of many persons traversing the apartment broke | 
upon my ear, followed by a heavy dull sound, as if some weighty body had been 
laid upon the floor—a harsh voice of one near me now said, as if reading, ‘ Wil- 
liam H . aged 38 years—I thought him much more.’ The words rushed | 
through my brain, and with the rapidity of a lightning flash, every circumstance 
of my illness came before me, and I now knew well that I had died, and for my 
interment was intended the awful preparations about me. Was this then death ? | 
Could it be, that though coldness wrapt the suffering clay, passion and sense 
should still survive—and that while every external trace of life had fled, con- 
sciousuess should stil! cling to the cold corpse destined for the earth. | Oh: 
how horrible, how more than horrible! the terror of that thought. Then I 
thought it might be what is termed a trance, but that poor hope deserted me, as | 
I brought to mind the words of the doctor, who knew tvo well all the unerring 
signs of death to be deceived by its counterfeit, and my heart sank as they lifted | 
me into the coffin, and I felt that my limbs had stiffened, and J knew this never | 
took place in a trance. How shall I tell the heart-cutting anguish of that mo- | 
ment, as my mind looked forward to a futurity too dreadful to think upon ; when | 
memory should call up many a sunny hour of existence, the loss of friends, the | 
triumph of exertion, and then fall back upon the dread and consciousness of the 
ever busied life the grave closed over—and then I thought that perhaps sense | 
but lingered round the lifeless clay, as the spirits of the dead are said to hover 
around the places and homes they had loved in life, ere they !eave them for ever 
—and that soon the lamp should expire upon the shrine, when the temple that 

















: ; , i } be immoveable to the wants of others. It is from the former conaid 

chace you from his frontiers. He bas no leisure for such mundane things as ; 88 to rs . hag onsideration 
the moral virtues. His golden-footed Majesty of Unviapoora will be equally | that the Christians of the large towns in the Union ; it is from the latter that 
churlish; he will not grant you ahelter for a single night in the meanest of his | the Esquimaux and other savage tribes look on the misery of others with an 
cabins. The more awful * Son of the Sun,” and ** Brother of the Moon,” will apathetic heart anda careless eye. It is not so with the red man of the interior : 


| not allow you even to feast your eyes with a glimpse at the exterior of his | though he has been taught to detest the avaricious white man, he never fails to 


celestial walls; if you have any tribute, you have his gracious permissign to | present his eakes of Indian corn, his deer-flesh procured by the chase, and the 
leave it with the porters of the outer fortifications, and to speed on your limpid stream, to the way-worn traveller ; for him, too, he spreads a homely, a 


‘voyage. ‘The Lord of Japan will not even nod to you as you pass ; andif you | bard, but yet a welcome couch of skins or leaves, and becomes an unpaid guide 


should arrive in Kamschatka, have you so disciplined your palate that train oils, to the limits of the wilderness. 
stinking fish, and black bread shall taste as luxuries? If you have Captain —_— a 


Cochrane’s spirits, and, still more, his frame of adamant, you may hasten CAPT. BASIL HALL’S NEW WORK. 


through Siberia; but your fare will not be much improved until you reach the 


| confines of Asia. If, however, in your rapid course, you have leisure to scamper Schloss Hainfeld ; or, a Winter in Lower Styria. By Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 


over the Caucasus, (take care of your neck—if you become giddy you are lost), London ; Whittaker. 

we can assure you a hearty welcome in Mingrelia, Georgia, or Circassia. So If the general reader benefit by the publication of a work, so cheerful and 
attentive will even the noblest host be to your comforts, that if you have not | pleasant as this chronicle of a winter in Lower Styria, we fancy that its advent 
that most troublesome of all pieces of baggage, a wile, with you (and who} must be yet more precious to the critics, who, according tu the insinuations of 
besides the gallant captain before mentioned could ever prevail on one to share | the world, sit, like Pope and Pagan, by the high-ways of literature—best pleased 
the danger and fatigue 1) he will politely accommodate you with a sister ora when they can raise the loudest noise, and caring not a straw for the peace or 
daughter. Beware of refusing his offer; if you do you will displease him, | well-being of the Pilgrim in search of the Celestial City; but especially all 
and still more the young lady, who will think herself despised.* In Russia, such as stand prepared with a malediction and a cudgel for those who prattle or 
which is proverbial for the virtue, you will be at ease; but the perfection of ** pencil too freely of the private habits and personages of the lands they have 
hospitality awaits you in Finland, where your host will not only provide you visited, may rejoice in the prospect of bestowing upon this gallant son of Nep- 
with the best, but insist on giving you a personal interest in his household that | tune, a triple measure of hard words and blows. . : ' 
will shock your morality.+ Blush, Georgia! blush, Circassia! and, above all, To be brief, Captain Hall and his family, while in Italy, by the merest possible 





sheltered it lay mouldering and in ruins. Alas! how fearful to dream of even | blush, Ledyard! who hast had the mendacious ingratitude to call Finland chance stumbled upon an invitation from an aged countrywoman, the Countess 


the happiness of the past, in that cold grave where the worm only is a reveller— | 


| 


o think that though— 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet none have e’er questioned, nor none have replied. 
Yet that all felt in their cold and moaldering hearts the loves and the affec- 
tions of life, budding and blossoming as though the stem was not rotting to cor- 





“inhospitable!” To Lapland yon need not go; you will get nothing if you | Purgstall, née Cranstoun, asthe French have it, the widowed possessor of Schloss 
do ; but to what little Sweden has you are welcome ; and in Norway you will | Hainfeld. _ The invitation led to a treaty, which was closed to the satisfaction 
be at home. Holland will give yeu scknaps—for money ; and Friesland, less of all parties ; and thus it was, that the gallant captain and his household gods 
interested, will invite you gratis to her meagre fare. Belgium, if you avoid ; were in due course of time domesticated in the ‘* Schloss” aforesaid ; the out- 


| Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and Antwerp, will relieve you with aright | ward and visible romance of which he at once hastens to destroy, by telling us 
| good will. Germany still deserves her ancient and honourable character ; | that the building (despite its imposing title), was like nothing more or less than 


* ‘ . , . “ ; . : ~ ” 
ruption that bore them. I brought to mind the awful punishment of the despot, | Poland is less profuse ; Lithuania the same; and in the southern provinces, | “ a huge manufactory, with turrets at the corners.” So far, it must be confessed, 


who chained the living to the dead man, and thought it mercy when compared | 


to this. 

How long I lay thus I know not, but the dreary silence of the chamber was 
again broken, and I found that some of my dearest friends were come to take a 
farewell look at me, ere the coffin was closed on me for ever. Again the horror 
of my state struck me with all its forcible reality; and, like a meteor, there shot 
through my heart the bitterness of years of misery, condensed into the space of 
a minute. And then I remembered how gradual is death, and how by degrees | 
it creeps over every portion of the frame—like the track of the @estroyer, 
blighting as it goes—and said to my heart, all may yet be still within me, and 
the mind as lifeless as the body it dwelt in; and yet these feelings partook of 





life in all their strength and vigour. There, was the will to move, to speak, to | 
see, to live—and yet all was torpid and inactive, as though it had never lived. 
Was it that the nerves, from some depressing cause, had ceased to transmit the 

influence of the brain? had these winged messengers of the mind refused their 
office '—and then I called to mind the almost miraculous efficacy of the will 
exerted under circumstances of great exigency, and with a concentration of | 
power, that some men are only capable of. I had heard of the Indian father | 
who suckled his chid at his own bosom, when he_ had laid its mother in the | 
grave; yet was it not the will had wrought this miracle? I myself bad seen | 
the paralytic limb awake to life and motion, by the powerful application of the | 
mind stimulating the nervous channels of communication, and awakening the 
dormant powers of vitality to their exercise. I knew of one whose heart beat | 
fast or s!owas he did will it. Yes! thought I, in a transport, the will to live, 

is the power to live; and only when this faculty has yielded with bodily | 
strength, need death be the conquerer over us. The thought of reanimation | 
was extatic ;—but I dare not dwell upun it—the moments passed rapidly on, and | 
even now the last preparations were about to be made, ere they committed my | 
body to the grave! And how was the effort to be made? If the will did 
indeed possess the power trusted in, how was it to be applied? I had often | 
wished to speak or move during my illness, yet was unable to do either. I then | 
reme:mbered that in those cases where the will had worked its wonders, the | 
powers of the mind had entirely centered themselves in the one heart-filling 

desire to accomplish a certain ubject—as the athlete in the games strains every | 
muscle to lift some ponderous weight. And thus, 1 knew, that if the heart | 
could be so subjected to the principle of volition, as that, yielding to its impulse, | 
it would again transmit the blood along its accustomed channels, and that then 

the lungs should be brought to act upon the blood, by the same agency, the | 
other functions of the body would more readily be restored, by the sympathy | 
with these great ones. Besides, I trusted, that so long as the powers of the | 


| 
mind existed in the vigour I felt them in, that much of what might be called, | 


latent vitality, existed in the body ;—then I set myself to think upon those 
nerves which preside uver the action of the heart—their origin, their course, 
their distribution, their relation, their syinpathies I traced them as they arose 
in the brain, and tracked them till they were lost in millions of tender threads 
upon the muscle of the heart. J thought, too, upon the lungs as they lay 
flaccid and collapsed within my chest—the life blood stagnant in their vessels, 
and tried 10 possess my mind with the relation of these two parts, to the utter 
exclusion of every other. I endeavoured then to transmit along the nerves, 
the impulse of that faculty my whole hope rested on; alas, it was in vain—I 
tried to heave my chest and breathe, but could not—my heart sank within me— 
and ail my former terrors came thickening around me, more dreadful by far, as 
the stir and bustle in the room indicated they were about to close the coffin. 
At this moment, my dear friend B—— entered the room—he had come many 
miles to see me once more, and they made way for him to approach me as I 
lay. He placed his warm hand upon my breast, and, ob! the throb it sent 
through my heart. Again, but almost unconsciously to myself, the impulse 
rushed along my nerves—a bursting sensation seized my chest—a tingling ran 


through my frame—a crashing, jarring sensation, as if the tense nervous cords | 


were vibrating to some sudden and severe shock, took hold on me ; and then, 


after one violent convulsive throe, which brought the bluod from my mouth and | clergy too few to assist you, and the peasantry will, in general, stand aloof from 
eyes, my heart swelled at first slowly, thea faster; and the valves reverberated, | 


clank !—clank '—responsive to the stroke, at the same time the chest expanded, 
the muscles strained like the cordage of a ship in a heavy sea, and I breathed 
once more. While thus the faint impulse to returning life was given, the dread 
hought flashed on me that it might not be real, and that to my own imagination 
alone, were referable the phenomena | experienced. At the very instant the 
gloomy doubt crossed my mind, it was dispelled, for I heard a ery of horror 


through the room, and the words—He is alive—he still lives—from a number 


of voices around me. ‘The noise and confusion mereased : | heard them say. 
carry out B — before he sees him avain—he has fainted! Directions, aud 
exclamations of wonder and dread, followed one oupon another, and J can but 
call to mind the litting me from the coffin, and the feeling of returning’ warmth 
J experienced, as I was placed before a fire, and supported by the arms of my 
friends 
**T will only add, that after some weeks of painful debility, I was again restore 
to health—having tasted the full bitterness of death.” 
—~——— 


. ,] ‘ 2 Al r 
HWOSPULALITY. 
It is curious to contemplate the manner in which this virtue, at once Chris 
tian and Pagan—at once apostolic and sectarian—is exercised in different parts 
ol e world 
lt you enter Palestine or Syria, where it was inculcated with divine aut! 
ty, you will find the 


its so grou dio the earth by forced contributions 
to the state, that they have no » left for the swanger or even the neigh’ o:r 
The same may be said of the greater part of Turkey, whether in Europe or 
Asia, besides, the Turk does not like Christian dogs With the Arab, pro- 
Vided you have irn d a few words vu s language, and implore his compas- 
sion, yOu are sale A cushion or m ss] for you io his outer tent; dried 
fruits and water, or it may be even the flesh of the camel, are laid before vou; 
the salt, that sacre vinhol of hospitality, stands between you and your host ; 


if you pass the nig re you are wot without skins, serving beth for a cover- 
Jet and couch; y 


' w to a moral certainty that not even vour faithfol m 

tiff will watch oy ty with greater anxtety; and at your departure y« 
find that means have been taken to ensure that safety so lor g as you remat 
within the boundaries of the tribe. For this rece ption, Ma vomet. we mas 
thank thee; and, perhaps. in an equal degree. the honest custom which, from 
the patriarchal to the present time has reigued in these pastoral solitudes. Rude 
onwards to Courdistan, and you will meet with the same enthusiastic welcome 
On the plains of Paria. you will not tind an abun lance of goot things; for the 
tax-gatherer there understands his business quite as we as his brother func 
tionary of the extreme west What however, « in be spared, will be 
given you; but if you have any tr s or cutlery about you, you must keep a 
snarp eye over therm, or poahly yo t nent w cost you dearer th 
Ui tsum ous I » Pan Beware of passing the Ox 

: . 3 LOW mt of es the ¢ Khans, or of 

I ’ e same ha lless prot ( 
o ver cray requres A on the banks « 
th he é » and t y red, you eed find a fe 
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| ment; if it be a monastery, fearlessly ring at the gate ; the porter will instantly 


| you would have with Ser Sennior; having seen that a proper reception be given 


continent? ‘The Mvor will fulfill the precept of the Koran by giving with one 


down to the extremity of the Morea, you may find indeed many an open band; the impromptu nature of the invitation being passed over, all is common-place 
but the probability is that you will not escape with your skin. Hungary is and unpromising enough; nor is the portrait of the grief-worn, bed-ridden lady 
hospitable ; in Styria, Carniola, the Tyrol, &c., you will fancy yourself among | of the mansion,—a * Mademoiselle Endor” in appearance, as she describes 
earth’s primeval sons ; every thing the district affords will be placed before you herself,—much more inviting ; but the whole scene takes another aspect, so 
with alacrity. And if you choose to scale the summit of the mountains, your | S00n as_ we are led to suspect, if not to believe, that this feeble faded wreck, 
host’s son—or may be his daughter, blooming with health, and modest as one of | (beart-warm, however, tothe last,) was the remains of the original of one of 


; Diana’s nymphs—will accompany you. But you will probably descend half the northern Magician’s most radiant and unsurpassed creations, ‘“ the heath- 





way down the mountain to share in the rural sports of yon joyous group, con- flower of Cheviot,” the mysterious and fascinating Die Vernon. 
sisting partly of youths, partly of maidens ; while the more advanced in years | It may be argued, that the proofs of a fact, so interesting to novel-readers, 
are gazing with satisfaction onthe scene. If you should proceed | are few and vague. We care not,—resolved, for an hour at least, to see what 
Se | Captain Hall presents tous, and nought beside. Of course, matters of date, 
Onward where the rade Carinthian boor, | propinquity, &c. come naturally enough. Miss Jane Anne Cranstoun was bern 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door, | in Scotland, inthe year 1760, and, from the position occupied by her family, 
you will find that the poet has been using his wonted licence by separating | (her sister was married to Dugald Stewart,) no less than from her own abilities, 
truth from rhyme ; you will be as welcome here as in any other Alpine region. | mixed in the choicest society in Edimburgh; she was among the first literary 
In Italy we advise you to shun the great towns, where the English have resided ; | com idantes of Sir Walter Scott, then a very young man; in a love matter, too, 
but plunge into the rural districts, and you will not want kind entertainment. In she appears to have been a faithful and sympathizing friend ; Captain Hall takes 
Switzerland, so long as you keep clear of Geneva, you may call for what you | care to say, ** that there was nothing of a more tender sentiment between them,” 
wish, and the same observation will apply to La Belle France, saving Paris, | —in fact, from the difference in their ages, this was hardly hkely. She, how- 
Lyons, Marseilles, Thoulouse, and a dozen other parts—the most infectious of | ever, was the good fairy, by whose kind aid the young poet was first introduced 


| which will be found in the north and north-west. Scale the shades of the | to the public :— 


vines in Dauphiny, Borgundy, Champagne, &c. where you may dance with the ** About the vear 1793, Burger’s extraordinary poem of Leonora found its way 
light-hearted peasantry, and perhaps regret ‘hat fortune bas cast your permanent | to Scotland, and it happened that a translation of it was read at Dugald 
lot in far different scenes. In the sombre forest of Bretagne, you will find | Stewart's I think by Mrs. Barbauld. 
lingering traces of this old feudal virtue, which, with few interruptions, reigns 
from Rouen to the Pyrenees. But why do we say do the Pyrenees? Cross 
them, and you will prove that Spanish hospitality is not a name. There the 
deep-toned vesper bell informs you that you are near some religious establish- 


Miss Cranstoun described this strange 
| work to her friend ; the young poet, whose imagination was set on fire by the 
strange crowd of wild images and novel situations in this singular production, 

never rested till, by the help of a grammar and dictionary, he contrived to 
| Study it in the original, and she, as usual, encouraged him to persevere, and at 
| the end of a few weeks’ application to the German language, he had made out 
| the sense, and had himself written a poetical translation of that poem. 

**One morning, at half-past six, Miss Cranstoun was roused by her maid, who 
said Mr. Scott was in the dining-room, and wished to speak with her im- 
mediately. She dressed in a great hurry, and hastened down stairs, wondering 
what he could have to say to her at thatearly hour. He met ber at the door, 
| and holding up his manuscript, eagerly begged her to listen to his poem! Of 
| course she gave it al] attention, aud having duly praised it, she sent him away 

quite happy, after begging permission to retain the poem for a day or two, in 
order to look it over more carefully. He said she might keep it till he returned 
| from the country, where he was about to proceed on a visit, to the house where 
the lady to whum he was attached was residing. 

“His friendly critic was already aware of this intended visit and an idea 
, having suggested itself to her during his animated perusal of the poem, she lost 

no time in putting itin execution. As soon as he was goue, she sent for their 
common friend, Mr. William Erskine, afterwards Lord Kinneder, and confided 
her scheme to him, of which he fully approved. The confederates then sallied 
forth to put their plan in train, and having repaired to Mr. Robert Muller the 
bookseller, they soon arranged with him to print a few copies of the new transla- 
tion of * Lenoré,’ one of which was to be thrown off on the finest paper, and 
buund in the most elegant style. 

‘*In a few days the book was ready, and care being taken to despatch it ad- 
dressed to Mr. Scott, so that it should arrive at what was deemed the most pro- 
pitious moment, it was placed in the Poet’s hands, just as the company were 
assembled round the tea-table after dinner. 

**Much curiosity was expressed by the party—the fair lady inclusive—as the 
splendid little volume gradually escaped from its fulds, and displayed itself to the 
astovished eyes of the author who, for the first time, saw himself in print—and 
who, all unconscious of the glories which awaited him, had possibly never 
dreamed of appearing in such a dress. 

“* Concealment was out of the question, and he was called upon by the una- 
nimous acclamation of the party, to read the poem, of which, as it happened, 
none of them had ever heard even the name.” 

Captain Hall tells us that this was not the last literary service rendered to Sir 
Walter by his accomplished and discriminating frend. Their intercourse, 
however, was interrupted by the marriage of the latter: this took place in the 
year 1797, and the Countess Purgstall never revisited England. For a time the 
correspondence was maintained, but vicissitude and sorrow fell heavy upon the 
unfortunate lady, aud it appears to have languished of later years. Sir Walter's 
hana, but he will also reinember that of Ismael by taking away with the other; | letters are unfortunately lost, having been stolen from ber strong box, save one 
esteem yourself happy if you escape from him with life, even thoug) you are , @ddressed to her on the occasion of her sending him the * Denkmabl,” a 
naked. You need not traverse that vast ex:ent of burning sands in the east, | wondmental tribute to her son,—the last of his race,) written by herself. 
that stretches to the very confines of Egypt; it is infested only by wild beasts, , This letter was never forwarded, owing, Captain Hall thinks, to the non-com- 
aud animals stil! fiercer, the warrior-ro! bers of the desert Nor need you trouble. pletion of a poem which was to have accompanied it. It is dated in the 
the subjects of Me hemet Ali; he owns everything they have; even their skins , year 1820, aud a large extract fiom it cannot fail to be acceptable to our 


are no theirown; and hie fives ony to his soldiers In Abvssynunia you will read rs i— 


admit you into the hospitium, while an inferior domestic will look carefully to 
your breast. No question will be asked you; eat, drink, aud sleep, and whea 
nature is relieved, wend your way in peace, with the benediction of the superior. 
If a cathedral, still you will find an hospitium and good society among the 
canons, who are not condemned to the same rigid seclusion. Perhaps the sound | 
is wafted from the spire of a village church: yet you need not despair; you 
will know the cura’s house by its neat, comfortable appearance, so superior to the 
cabins around it. You may fearlessly advance to the door—fearlessly you will 
be marshalled thither by half a dozen rustics—and as certainly calculate on a 
benevolent reception Or, as you descend the declivity of some hill, your eyes 
may rest on the spacious qnintana of some lord of the manor. Recollect 
whether you have letters of introduction or not; if you have, you may com- 
mand the Senor don and all his house, saving bis wife, sisters, or daughters, 
whom you may not see except in general society. If you have no such letters, 
still you are welcome, but you must be contented with a humbler ¢éte-a-téte than 


you, he will quickly leave you to be entertained by his major-domo, or by his 
chaplain the frar. But the following morning you must be sure to return your 
thanks tothe master; perhaps,if you have no vulgarity in your appearance, he 
may think you of higher pretensions than you are, and endeavour to atone for his 
adherence toa cold etiquette by offers of service on the route; if you can pro- 
cure a note of introduction from bim, you may travel all Spain. Perhaps, nei- 
ther the monastery nor the cathedral, neither the parsonage nor the country-seat 
inay be within sight on the eve of a toilsome day. Never mind; enter the first 
peasant’s hut you see, and be assured that if the owner cannot himself entertain | 
you, he will take you to some one that is more favoured by fortune. But in 
your progress, unless your pockets are well filled, avoid the large towns, and on 
second thoughts, even if they are, avoid such places; you will probably attract 
the suspicious look of some desperado, who will to a certainty plunder you if he 
can. Should you diverge into Portugal, you will lament the fail of the monas- 
teries, by whose very rule hospitality is enjoined ; you will find the parochial 


you unless they have reason to believe that dollars jingle beneath your wayworn 
garments, 

And now, gentle reader, here do you breathe, after so rapid a flight over Asia 
and Europe, so rapid, that it has outstripped the wind, and even the lightning 
Have you strength to venture across that strait, and to scour with us the African 


re better; butif you do not relish the flesh soll warm and quivering with fe, ** Alas! my dear friend, what can the utmost efforts of friendship offer you, 


you may post on into the westery deserts. But we cannot promise you * good , beyond the sympathy which, however sincere, must sound like an empty com- 
eed”? If you solicit hospitality from the Mohammedans, you will doubtless , pliment in the ear of affliction! God knows with what willingness | would 
get it, but we will not answer for your life as you pursue your journey the next indertake anything which might aflord you the melancholy conso!ation of know- 
} dav, if the clothes on your back be worh the trouble of sending a horseman ing how much your old and early triend iuterests bimself in the sad eveut which 
1 you to cut your throat As to the pagan inbabitants of this vast continent, sin , has so deeply wounded your peace of mind. The verses, therefore, which 
v; they are still worse ; they will murder you asleep; but the Moslems, (an | conclude this letter, must not be weighed according to their intrinsic value, for 
gitimate breed, bowever.) will allow you to defend yourself, and consequent- the more inadequate they are to express ihe feelings they would fain convey, 
\ e you a chance of victory, And eventhe most helpless of the pagans will | the more they show the author’s anxivus wish to do what may be gratetul 
eay rto hort you by fancied sorceries and spel $ Poor Mungo Park! jn | te you. : . 
i re village thou co. ldst find on!y one cabin, an old woman and her three “In troth, I have long given up poetry. I have had my day with the pub- 
d ers,to give thee food and shelier, though death woul! otherwise have | lic; and being no great believer in poetical immortality, I was very well pleased 
hed thee! Well had it cone so, since it would have been a calmer exit | to rise a winner, wittout continuing the game, ull | was beg zared of any credit 
| from worldly scenes than that which was in store for thee ! Africa! thou grave , 1 bad acquired Besides, I felt the prudence of giving way before the more 
» European ent rise! land of perfidy, of cold-heartedvess, and of blood; a | forcible and powerlul genius of Byron If | were either greedy, or jealous of 
curse rests on thee! Without v« ring into the savage regions of the south—— | poetical fame—and both are strangers to my nature—I migkt comfort myself 
for what European could exist with a Caffre !—let us cross the foaming Atlan- 


with the thought, that I would hesitate to strip myself to the contest so fear- 
Here we are in Patagonia, but in so desert a count 


ry, the men—or giants | lessly as By:on does; or to command the wonder and terror of the public, by 

‘an have nothing to spare As vou ascend towards the north. avoid on either exhibiting, in my Own person, the sublime attitude of the dying gladiator But 

hand the set nents of the Eur peans : “Gold! gold!" is their eve rlasting | with the old franknessof twenty years since, I will fairly own, that this same 

y: and rot a morsel will they spare for bim whv cannot help them to it. Lima | delicacy of mine may arise more from conscious want of vigour and mvreriority, 
iid Peru, Buenos Ayres and the Brazils, where, in addition to the thirst for | than from a delicate dislike 


to the nature of the conflict. At any rate, there 1s 
a tine for everything, and without swearing oaths to it, I think my time for 
| poetry has gone by. 


1, there is the thirst for power, where kindred ar ried against kindred ; 
here the laws are silent except to the faith—avoid as you would the plague 
| With the aboriginal inhabitants of the interior you are safe Paraguay has not 
vet been wholly polluted by the E irop ans; and ainple d 


| ‘My health suffered horridly last year, I think from over labour and excita- 
stricts, on both sides, | tion; and tho 


gh it is now apparently restored to its usual tone, yet during the 
yet retain tl primeval stinplicity, with the virtue it necessarily accompanies long and painful disorder (spasins in the stomach), and the frightful process of 
| Shades of Incas! What demon has blasted the virtues of your ancient sub- | cure, by a prolunged use of calomel), I learned that my frame was made of flesh, 
c's! Proceed we onwards, and closing our eyes to ti bloody and perfidious | and not of iron, a conviction which I will long keep in remembrance, and avoid 
of the s immediately south of the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- | any oce pation so laborious and agitating, as poetry must be, to be worthy any- 
b S . rv overt} 3 Mexico has little claim to our respect; | thing . . 
t times she was the ) f jidolatrous ignorance, and disgraced by * The gay and wild romance of life ia over with all of us. The rea!, dull, and 
no Ss; andt her concition 18 s Shalt improved, e is; stern history of humanity has made a far greater progress over our lieals, a 1 
The | ¥ the northern ¢ er howeve e, dark a vely, has laid his cratch over the sto st fellow’s sho ers 
es numeral er own rivers, and ‘ r alike i feature One thing o'd society may is tthey have all run their course with 
{ t a Virtus as et be calle pec " li i } i he bro r sup soit 
s ‘ amo ~ ‘ ) even tad Ss ave ma \ y alle the wor » be 
oly ee ¢ \ ha n comppels man to | i ted tr Lie $ ( S ‘ 
r oO OX sive wanis; o re the > sO sunk in wretchedness. | One of 4 h ee ims ast 
—_ } } our ( g Os*t of ti most i il 
* See Sir Robert Kerr Porter's Travels in Persia, vol. I TO MADIC | ein Clhyce ‘ ‘ is I have promis “3 # xe 
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ee _ a 
you tay oaks will outlast my laurels ; and I pique myself more upon my com- 
positiote for manure than on any other compositions whatsoever to which [ 
was ever accessory. But so much does business of one sort or other engage us 
both, that we never have been able to fix a time which suited us both ; and with 
the utmost wkh to make out the party, perhaps we never may. 

« This is a m@ancholy letter, but it is chiefly so from the sad tone of yours— 
who have had much real disasters to lament—while mine is only the humorous 
sadness, which a rewospect on human life is sure to produce on the most pros- 
perous. For my own course of life, I have only to be ashamed of its prosperity, 
and afraid of its termination ; for I have little reason, arguing on the doctrine 
of chances, to hope that the same good fortune will attend me for ever. I have 
had an affectionate and promising family, many friends, few unfriends, and, I 
think, no enemies—and more of fame and fortune than mere literature ever 

rocured for a man before. 

“[ dwell among my own people, and have many whose happiness is de- 
pendent on me, and which! study to the best of my power. I trust my temper, 
which you ksow is by nature good and easy, has not been spoiled by flattery or 
prosperity ; and therefore I have escapcd entirely that irritability of disposition 
which I think is planted, like the slave in the poet’s chariot to prevent his enjey- 
ing his triumph. 

‘Should things, therefore, change with me—and in these times, or indeed 
in any times, such change is to be apprehended—I trust I shall be able to 
surreader these adventitious advantages, as I would my upper dress, as some- 
thing extremely comfortable, but which I can make shift to do without.” 

But we are long in coming to the circumstances, which appears to Captain 
Hall to identify the lady of the Schloss with the caged bird of Osbaldiston Hall. 
We cannot do better than report the circumstances in his own words :— 

“From the accounts which she gave of her own independence of character 






and conduct, in the peculiarity of her ways, especially of her being always on | 


horseback, aad always speaking her mind—with other points bordering on eccen- 
tricity, which she said she could well afford to laugh at in her old age, we very 
early conceived the idea that she might possibly have been the person from 
whom Sir Walter drew his bold and truly original character of Die Vernon; 
and when our suspicions were once aroused, we found confirmations at every 
turn. Amongst other things, it seemed very odd and unaccountable, that 
of all the works of Sir Walter Scott, the only one she had not seen was Rob 
Roy ; and upon questioniug her as to the cause of this, she mentioned ‘hat if 
was the only one which he had not sent her. Now, on the supposition that the 
heroine was drawn from her, this is readily to be understood—but scarcely other- 
wise. 

“OF course, we lost no time in bringing this novel before her, and while we 
read it to her, we carefully watched the effects it produced. She was much 
more deeply interested with the story than she had been with that of any of the 
other novels. She took particular interest in the descriptions of the scenery: 
and with all that part which lies in Cumberland she seemed perfectly familiar ; 
and as we read on, she repeatedly exclaimed—* Oh, | know that scene—I 
remember describing it myself to Sir Walter Scott. That anecdote he had 
from me—lI know the man that character is taken from,’ and so on, through the 
greater part of the book. But, what was most remarkable, she never once 
made an observation on the character or proceedings of Die Vernon. So com- 
pletely, indeed, were we persuaded, from all the circumstances, that she herself 
was conscious of the likeness, that we felt afraid to take the liberty of speaking 
to her directly upon the subject. Many times, however, we dropped hints, and 
gave her openings, but though she was quite communicative on every other point, 
she was resolutely silent upon this. And what made her reserve the more 
remarkable was, that when any other of Sir Walter’s novels was read to her, 
she let not a single character pass without the minutest scrutiny—and very often 
stopped us to relate other charecteristic anecdotes of the persons mentioned, and 
which she said she knew belonged to the same parties from which he had made 
his sketches. 

‘For the rest, I shall only add, that I cannot conceive anything more exactly 
like what we may suppose Die Vernon to have become in her old age, than was 
ourexcellent friend Madame Purgstall at seven-eight. Nearly forty years of 
expatriation, duriug scenes of war, pestilence, and famine, with the accompani- 
meat of military despotism and civil tyranny, had in no material degree damped 
the generous spirit, or tarnished the muscoline understanding, which early won 
the future Great Unknown’s confidence and regard ; and which, in the meridian 


of his power and fame, he afterwards traced in one of his most original and 
striking characters.” 


—~p— 

A SKETCH OF ADMIRAL NAPIER’S MILITARY 
CAMPAIGNS IN PORTUGAL IN 1833 AND 1834. 
[Continued from the Albion of July 23 ] 

A few days were spent at Caminho in ascertaining our position in relation to 
the enemy, and our own troopsunder Jones, and also in putting the place in a 
state of surer defence. On the morning of the fourth day several militia officers 
caine over, and from the infurmation they gave, we marcied the following morn- 
ing on Vianna, leaving a sufficient force at Caminho, whence the officer in com- 
mand was ordered to march out, inthe direction of Valenga, being a ruse de 
guerro to deceive any spies that might be at hand. 

At a place called ** Faffe’’ we expected to fal! in with the enemy, but nothing 
was seen of him, save a few guerillas, one of whom was shot by our advance 


On approaching Vianna we were met by several officers, and twenty or thirty | 


men, who told us that all the regular troops had left the place that morning, and 
that the Militia Colonel, whose name was * Ha,” was about to give his alle- 
giance to Donna Maria. This proved correct, the Colonel having shortly after 
met us on horseback. Matters were soun arranged for our entering the town, 
which we did, amid the acclamations of a great majority of the people. The 
whole of the authorities, however, and many of the respectable families, fl-d 
on our approach, influenced by an insidously circulated rumour, that our chief 


objects were murder and plunder ; and had it not been for this disgraceful calumny, | 


our reception would have been of a far more enthusiastic character 

Here, as at Caminho, the smallness of our force excited surprise, as its 
amount had doubtless been fearfuily exaggerated ; and the bad effect was con- 
siderable with that worthless class of politicians who, in all countries, side with 
the strongest party, and who, toa large extent, abound in and infest Portugal. 

As yet we had no commissariat, and great difficulty was consequently ex- 
perienced in procuring rationsfor the men This state of things was most 
einbarrassing ; and but forthe aid of the Militia Colonel, who arranged and 
managed the matter, it might also have proved most unfortunate, not only to the 
advantages we had already gained, buat to the still further objects which we had 
in view. To this gentleman the Constitauional cause owes much; ang we are 
not the less boun! to offer our grea'eful acknowlelgments, for he not only eon- 
tinued with us throughout the campaign, but was eminently useful to us in his 
knowledge of the localities, and in procuring partizans, who were encouraged, 
by lis examp'e and influence, to flock to our standard 


The English Consul bere, Mr. Norton, showed the Admiral marked attention, | 


and made his Staff in every way comfortable 

The Don Miguel was badly served there can be no doubt, and the evacnation 
of this pace fully proves it, for had the enemy 
(and a good defence might be made, as no 
proceedings would have been much 


attention to civic 


retained possesion of the fort 
shipping can come near), 
retarded. The adiniral 
A town-mayor aud baillies, and many 
public functionaries, were appointed to office ; and all steps necessary to ensure 


nur future 
now directed tis 


arrangements other 


tie trinquillity of the town and the security of property were putin force. Tre 
Admiral, finding that the enemy bad 


for the purpose of concentrating his forces, immediately decided on marching 
for Valenga which was now left open Oar first day's march was to Poute de 
Lina, where we were well received, and the young Queen was proclaimed 


the bold town-major having said that her proclamation was indispensable. in 
order to acquire ence with the pessautry 
orderly and 


we 


inf 
iniku 
leon 


I ams: bound to give credit to the 
ition of Miguel's army, for on oar marchto Ponte de Lima, 

iny of those :ava es whch usa:l y mirk the progress of 
army ; On the contrary, the country through which they had passed 
looked smiling and undisturbed ; and the happy appearance of the 


zoo 
yald not per 
a retreating 


eve 


peasantry 


gave mea better opision of this portivn of Portugal than of any other which I | 


had then seen. The tro »ps were well taken care of here, the inhabitants having 


bezged that they might be bilietted on them, instead of being ordered tu sleep in 
the barracks 
, 
We were here destined to meet with a disappointment, more ludicrous now 


than we were disposed to think it atthe time. A report reached us that several! 
waggon-loads of treasure had been | 


; left at a particular syot by the Miguelites in 
their retreat; and a party of our men were co isequently despatched to capture 
it, in which 


Service they succeeded. At the sight of six bullock-waggons of 
treasure, eac 


: ! containing six large boxes, it will easily be believed that our | 
hearts beat hich, and more particularly from our supposing that their contents 
were gold. Bat how great was our mortification, on opening them, to find t 
they werethe d tories of the baser metal—neither more nortess tha 
igoble copper! We were all ca enlating, in the silence of our own hopes, as 
t is W ] 1 into the box that there wonl! be something ec 
eiderib'e for e ind we bad not forgotten that * prize money for sailors’ 
ona 8 y vssen 0 stence. It was, however, very acceptable to the m 

a 4 proper po ’ is aLonce distributed amongst them, which tended m 

oe) y | s = 

, Aln , ind eat dificulty in gettingaway fromthe town, as 
se MiLAN Ss iin possibility of Migue po ) 
o t y meki an allacko 1 after our de Vert efo 
pr tclel our 5 i vace thir y-six irs b md o yinted tim ) 
beaving, and then murched for Vale 4 Scarcely, however, bad we passed t 








een panic-struck, and bad retired to Braga | 








outskirts of the town, before a messenger reached us, to say that “a body of 
guerillas were close at hand, and waiting only for our departure to enter it, and 
pillage and marder the inhabitants” One hundred men were consequently 
ordered back, and for this foolish fear, or cunning of the inhabitants, had two 
additional leagues to march. Nothing was seen of the alleged guerillas ; and 
the Admiral suspecting it to be a ruse to detain the whole force a day or two 
longer, ordered the detachment again to march out, and join the main body on 
their route for Valenca. 
enow learned that the Queen's troops had entered Braga, which circum- 
stance securing his right flank, made the Admiral still more determined to push 
on for Valenca. It seemed as if he was resolved to prove, what he often had 
been heard to state, that ‘‘ Sailors are the proper persons to undertake a siege.” 
At six o’clock we halted under some trees, being then about half way to 
Valenga, and spent a most agreeable evening. The novelty of a body of seamen 
having grated so far from their native element, and also their good conduct, 
had pleased the Admiral so much, that he was in a most jocose humour, and 
fully “up to a lark.” Having brooght ourselves to ‘‘an anchor,” a party of 
“Jacks” were sent out on a foraging expedition, in other words, on a predatory 
excursion, and they soon returned with a couple of good fat bullocks. Their 
dispatch was speedily accomplished, and ina short time the hilarity was general. 














The Admiral and his officers, whose appetites were in right good trim, made a 
sumptuous supper; and having managed to bring with us a few bottles of excel- 
lent old port, we drank, amid loud cheers, ‘‘ Prosperity to our cause, and health 
to Old England!” 

The Admiral begged that some of the men would sing, and many volunteers 
soon came forward. More real wit and humour were seldom heard or witness- 
ed; and our worthy friends in London will not be surprised at this, when they 
hear that our party could boast of having in their ranks London players, moun- 
| tebanks, musicians, itinerant preachers, peripatetic fiddlers, poets, painters, &c. 
&c. The song went round right jovially, and it was midnight before I wrapped 
my ‘martial cloak around” me, consigning myself to Morpheus with all the 
ease and glory of a hero of a thousand fights. 

At day-break we resumed our march. As we moved onwards towards Valenca 
the peasantry rather avoided us; the houses were deserted, and we could see 
groups of the inhabitants collected on the neighbouring hills, surveying us as we 
passed. The difference of feeling towards us, in different places, existed all 
all over Portugal, and was produced by the political bias of the gentry of each 
locality, for the party they adhered to was also espoused by the priests and 
peasantry, who, whether from approval or self-interest, invariably followed in 
their path of politics. 

We arrived at mid-day in sight of the fort, whose appearance I by no means 
relished ; as it was aregular fortress, having within the walls, as IT afterwards 
learned, ninety mounted guns of various calibre, besides twenty-two mor ars. 
This, added to its most advantageous position, did not seem the proper place for 
our ci-devant Adiniral to make his début as a General and Engineer. However, 
to work he went: head-quarters were established at a small hamlet two miles 
from the fort, and the best dispositions were instantly made that our force, 
which now amounted to 900, would admit of. Promptitude of action is a ster- 
ling virtue of Napier’s; and in this particularly did he excel the indolent and 
procrastinating Portuguese. 

A Portuguese officer was sent in the afternoon with a flag of truce, and a 
verbal message to the place to surrender. The officer, to the credit of the Go- 
vernor, was not insulted, and brought back the answer that * the place would be 
defended to the utmost.’ So little etiquette did the Admiral practice, that a 
letter was next dispatched by a countryman; but no answer was returned, as it 
| had not been conveyed by an officer. It was a bold, ludicrous, and laconic pro- 
| duction, and ran thus :— 
| * You cannot have reinforcements: I am determined to take the town. Your 
| honour cannot be compromised. Do good tw your country, by coming over to 
| the cause of your legitimate Queen, and you shall retain your rank. If not, you 
| shall be treated as a rebel.” 

A little after sunset, a smart sortie was made by the garrison; but Napier 
| having judiciously pushed a strong body considerably to the left, the party seem- 
ed afraid lest they should be intercepted, and, after half-an-hour’s firing, they 
retired A few killed and wounded was the only result of this affair, with the 
exception of its proving the truth of what we had already heard, namely,—that 
the garrison was about 1000 strong; so that, in number, we were pretty nearly 
| equal. Some arrangements had at this time been going on fora party of 

Spaniards to come over and assist us; in fact, it was whispered about that Na- 

pier had cajoled the commanding officer of the district,—or rather, as I sus- 
| pect, the Spanish Government had seen that there was no other alternative ; for 
' the tacit permission given to our entrance at Caminho had 80 deeply implicated 
| them, that there was no use in keeping back any longer. 












was privy to the above communication is not known; but the Admiral treated 
it as if he was, and deapatched the following pithy answer :— 
“To Major Caldas. 
‘* Head- Quarters before Valenca. 

“ Sir,—I know you are a friend to the cause of the Queen. I shall be sorry 
to shed Portuguese hlood, but I am determined to take the place ” 

“ T shall receive fifty guns to-morrow from the frigate lying off the Minho, and 
then I shall not treat; at present I am ready to treat. 

“Capo Sr. Vincente.” 

On the 4th of April a flag of truce arrived at head-quarters, with the following 
letter from the Governor :— 

“ To Count Cabo St. Vincente, &c. 

“My Lord,—If I accept the conditions of your Excellency, will you 
guarantee the life and property of the garrison and inhabitants, and allow them 
either to serve the Queen or return to their homes, under the condition of not 
taking up arms against the legitimate Sovereign, the Queen of Portugal; and 
assuring us that no persons shall be persecuted fur their politieal opinions ? 

(Signed) “Joam Joaquim Pereira DA sILVa.” 

The Admiral returned for answer :— 

“To the Governor of Valenca. 

“Sir,—If you surrender this place, I guarentee the life and property of the 
garrison and inhabitants. The troops may either enter the Queen’s service, or 
return to their homes. 

** No persons shall be persecuted for their political opinions. 

“Caso Sr. Vincente.” 

The feelings of, the officer who brought the flag of truce go far to prove the 
nature and value of “the intense love,” which inany have attempted to prove 
existed for Don Miguel throughout the country. ‘This gentleman was a Militia 
officer, aud heard to say, “I care not for the one party nor the other, all I desire 
isto return to my family, and be at peace ;”’ indeed, it was evident throughout 
the struggle that the great mass of the people were indifferent to the success of 
either party. 

As the officer departed, the Admiral said, “I will follow you inten minutes,” 
and I am told before the ten minutes had expired, he addressed his Aid-de- 
Camps, saying, ‘* Let us go! ‘ Procrastination is the thief of time’” 

The Admiral, accompanied by Captain Burt, Dr. Fraser, and three or four 
Portuguese gentlemen, rode up to within 100 yards of the glacis, and there 
halted; the Admiral saying he expected to find the Governor waiting for bim. 
Fifteen minutes elapsed, and there was no appearance of the Governor. The 
position of the party, in the mean while, was a most unenviable one ; a single 
discharge of grape could have swept off the whole, and as the party had no right 
to be there, a discharge was not improbable. The men at their guns were look- 
ing down on the party, and at this crisis, a Portuguese officer was despatched 
to the gate to ask if the Governor wascoming. In afew minutes the Governor 
made his appearance, and was descending the path, accompanied by a single 
officer. He looked so pale, and so much more like a condemned man than the 
Governor of a strong fortress, that it was evident he meant to give up the 
place ; although he did not understand the off-hand proceedings of Napier. 

He alleged that no conditions had been agreed on; on which Napier referred 
him to the foregoing letter. He, however, did not seem satisfied, and wished 
twenty-four hours to be allowed him to deliberate. Napier answered,— Now 
or never !’’ adding, that he would not give four-and-twenty minutes 

At this critical moment, Lieutenant Searman, a young and spirited officer, 
perceiving how near the fort the Admiral and party had advanced, and appre- 
hensive respecting their safety, dashed forward to their support with our 
out-picquet, which, amounting to about thirty men, was under bis command ; 
and the movement had the happiest effect ; forthe Governor, | fancy, con- 
ceiving the party to be the advance guard of our whole army, shrugged up bis 
shoulders, and gave in. The Admiral did not give time for repentance, but 
rode at once into the town foliowed by ten or a dozen officers, and within an 
hour all our troops had marched in, and the place was our own. 

The redoubted fifty pieces of cannon had raised themselves, as yet, to only 
one long eighteen, and one fifteen-inch mortar, which latter was hauled op in 
charge of a body of our men, about twenty minutes after our arrival. Finding 
the road clear, their dispatch in bringing it was most rapid ; and its sudden 
appearance at the threatened scene of action acted doubtless as a most forcible 
feature of the argument in our favour. Thus fell the third strongest fortress 
in Portugal. 

The inhabitants showed great joy on our entrance, partly, no doubt, from the 
removal of fear; for Napier’s name had associated with it such a character of 
daring, that nothing less than the utter demolition of their town was probably 
expected by them. 





On the Ist of April, the negotiations having been effected, 200 Spaniards 
crossed over to the eastward of the town. The Admiral instantly visited them ; 
and having complimented them on their appearance, with which he seemed much 
pleased, ordered them to guard the right wing. Some firing taking place on the 
left was fancied by the Spanish Colonel to be an attack, and he therefore pushed 
his men close up to the fort, and kept up a smart fire: several of his men were 
actually ou the glacis. The result was several wounded, and for no benefit ; 
unless that, from the bold manner in which our men fought, the enemy must 
have seen that we bad atleast determination. ‘The Spanish Colonel did not 
long remain with us. On the evening of the Ist he sent an officer to say that he 

had orders to withdraw his men, and return within the Spanish frontier—accom- 


panying the communication with a reason that Don Carlos was said to be push- | 


ing a force into Gallicia. The Admiral could say nothing, although the proceed- 
ing much affected our plans, leaving our right quite exposed ; but he begged the 
Colonel to remain till morning, which would enable new dispositions to be made. 
The Spaniard at once agreed to this, and did not move from his ground till 
sunrise. 

In consequence of this diminution of force, our power of annoying the enemy 
was much lessened, fur we could only blockade two gates of the town ; and, 
therefore, an abundance of provisions could enter freely. 
| Militia Colonel who juined us at Vianna, and who adhered most closely to us, ob- 
tained leave to move tu the south-east of the town, and there, by extending bis 
picquets, and thus, giving more annoyance to the garrison, rendered us essential 
service, 

By withdrawing the troops, the Spanish Government seem to have been afraid 
of their own actions, and at this time to have been very undecided as to the 
course they bad best pursue. 

The following day, the 2nd of April, was spent by the Admiral in reconnoi- 
tering, and to the infinite alarm of several of the Portuguese officers, he went, 
} as they thought, much too near the batteries One engineer, who, by dint of 
guod generalsbip, aud by whom discretion was regarded as the ‘better part of 
valour,” covtrived to follow up, by keeping behind every wall and rising ground 
he at the 


came near, exciting no small mirth cau'iousness with which be ad- 
vanced; at length a shot from the battery, which whizzed close to the party, su 
i thoroughly alarmed bun, that he fairly lay down in a ditch, from whence, tn a 

marvellously short time, he made the best of his way to the rear, after which he 
In truth the Admiral exposed himself unneces- 
but his argument, when rallied on the point, was, * | 
always go intu action with the expectation of being shot, and if I escape it is an 
I know that [am by nature a coward, and itis only by 
that I forget the feeling of self-preservation; but the moment | 
commeuce action, [ have no fear.” 


was not again seen for the day 
Sarliy ih reconnoilerng 
agreeable surprise 


furcing myse 


Oothe 3rd of April Lord William Russell, late British Ambassador at the 

| Court of Lisbon, and Colonel Hare, formerly of the 12th Foot (British), paid a 
visit to the Admiral. ‘uey rode over from Vigo, having put in there on their 

| passage to England. Nothing would satisfy the A Imiral but that Hare, ss an 
old soldier. should see the ite of the siege, and judge of the chances of 


success. Neither the soldier nor the diplomatist, who were only in pursuit of 


vation. However, there was no admissible 
On coming within 200 yards 
as possible, under cover, the gallant Colonel 
| shrewdly said, ** We had better not go neaer, for if they send but half-a- dozen 
of troopers, that will put an end to our career.” * O i! said Napier, * I 


pleasure seemed to relish the Invest 


| excuse on the soldier's part: he must proceed. 


of the walis, advancing. as well 


bat,” 


have 200 tnen in that house,” pointing to a farm-stead, within 150 yards of the | 


grouid. “Oh! in that case I have no fear,” re- 
joined Hare, who then boldly advanced with Nipier and his Staff, to a point 


walls, protected by a rising 


called ** Peep-Corner,” which was within ten yards of the edge of the glacis ; | 


and which, by crouching, could be approached in perfect safevy. It was here 
that Napier formed the design of opening his first battery, and even the veteran 
Hare did not see the mistake ; but 1 was afterwards discovered that what was 
was the externa! angle of the glacis. I do 


rules of war, that Napier would have placed 


aken for a chance mould of earth, 


beheve, however coutrary to the 
guns there, and (if 


in one night he could have brought two into play) the at- 


that the el 


empt must have so stagger rrison, ect could not but have | 
een good : it was, truly spe carrying war toto a man’s own house 
On the night of the third lisgrace of the Portuguese Marine officers 
a panic seiz-d that corps ‘ flies of w tu the surprise of 
ead-quarters, came im, § at it the enemy i hide a strong sorii 
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| ned Major or cisco A ‘a i ¢ y no alious hit i 
place, a3 the town would sul! er the iollowing day W hether the Guverno! 


But at this time the | 


On the following morning the troops of the garrison, mostly Militia, were pa- 
raded, and their arms delivered up, and not till the next morning was an offer 
made to them to join the Queen’s service, but not one officer or man came 
over: on the contrary, as soon as the word of dismissal was given, every man 

| went off, and at the expiration of half an hour not one of them was tu be seen 
in the garrison, 

On our troops being paraded, their small number, and I may almost say their 
beggarly appearance, for they were not very unlike Falstaff’s ragged regiment, 
must have been anuoying in the extreme to the ex-Governor, whose troops were 
infinitely superior both in equipment and appearance. ‘The truth is, Napier had 
frightened him into a surrender. 

After a few days, at Napier’s request, a force from Oporto relieved us, and 
we marched back to Caminho, where our second reception was tuch better 
than our first, owing, evidently, to constant victory having attended our standard 
in the intervening period, and to that impulse in man’s nature, which always 
| causes him, either servilely or selfishly, to pay a feigned or fawning honour toa 
friend or foe in the successful portion of his career. 

We again embarked on our * native element,” and on our way the Admiral 
| spent a few days at Oporto, where he was well received, and where more credit 
was given to him for his signal services to the Constitutional cause and the 
| country than he ever received at Lisbon. After leaving Oporto, we threatened 
| a descent on Figuera as we passed, but the surf was again so bad, that we had 
| no chance of effecting a landing—if, however, landing had been practicable, I 
| have no doubt Napier would have made a dash, and attempted to take the place 

by a coup de main. 
It must be seen by all unprejudiced persons that this campaign tended most 
materially to promote the cause of Donna Maria: for it is questionable how 
long Torres would have remained shut up in Oporto had not Napier landed at 

Caminho; but if you ask a Portuguese his opinion, he will, in aceo dance with 
| his evstomary jealousy and Gascon vanity on questions of this kind, reply, 
* Ob! we did all ourselves.” In refutation of this egotism, | would simply ask 
the Portuguese whether they defended Oporto? Did they gain the great Naval 
victory of the 5th of July! Most decidedly not: all these thins were done 
by British and French subjects; bat their services are now studiously and 
shamefully forgotten, and their names are hateful to the ear of a true Vortu- 
guese, whose character is essentially composed of self-esteem, jeslousy, and 
ingratitude 

The perfect success that attended Napier during this campaign. it will 
easily be conceived, bad any thing but the effect of covuling in 
pursuit of Military glory ; and the more sv, a3 a general stimu us now exist- 
ed in the operations of the Constitutionalists, greatly induced by his own 
} services 
On the 27th, the same troops as before were re-embarked in the City of Edin- 
uner. ‘The Adimiral’s lady—the Countess Cape St. Vincent —tu the 
great satisfaction of all the officers, by whom she was highly respected, volun- 
teered Her urbanity and general good feeling had 

endesred herto all who had the honour of knowing her; and ! was therefore 
with deep regret that, on the following morning, her return to Lisboa w Wy it- 
After going down to St. Juhen, the weather was so boisterous that 
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to accompany the expedition 


an 

nessed 
| was evident no landing could be effected at Figuera during its continuance. 
We consequently returned in the evening of the 28th, and the troops were 
again put on board their respective ships. 


} The rapid success of Villa Flor in the north now alarmed the Admira! lest 
he should be robbed of the laurels which he calculated on adding to tis wreath 
by taking Figuera on which he knew Villa Flor to be advaneing ; and lie more- 
over, from its being a sea-port town, considered its attack to be more lis peca- 
liar province than that of a landsman. The taking of the place, from its great 

importance, aud the natural and artificial difficulties which formed its defence, 

| bad also, for a long time previously, been the moving-springs of the valiant Ad- 

| miral’s ambition. The weather becoming favourable, we once inure, on the 
morning of the 3d of May, set sail in the same vessel. 

| ‘The Admiral, this evening, in talking of the state of Portugal, observ . 

| highly, be it spoken, to his credit—‘* My whole conduct has been tyat of 

reconciliation of parties ; and Iam convineed that if Terceira, Palwella, 

land myself had been left alose, and allowed to manage and d piitr= 

lic affuirs after we had taken Lisbon, the war would bave belo end. 

vhich timent he had more than once before expressed i truth 

if these remarks is proved by what the gallant Admiral aid la | Minhe 

provi 

O morning of the 4th we were off Figucra, but the surf, as ov former 
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chief battery the Flag of Donna Marta ; and ina short time a “ salute” was | 
fired, which the shipping, with joy, quickly returned. The chief Officer . 
Figuera, it appears, had begun to fear being out-flanked, and the appearance o 
a small party of horse, on the evening of the 6th, from Leira, on the opposite | 
bank of the river, with that of the Naval force in the offing, determined him to | 
evacuate the place, which he did during the night. 

Immediately after the salute, the troops were landed at a small bay a league 
tothe north of Figuera; and even with the assistance of the country boats, the 
landing of them proved a critical and difficult business, the surf running = 
high*. We marched direct to the town, where the Admiral immediately mac 4 
arrangements for establishing a local government, &c. He and all his sta 
were well entertained here by Mr. Rosa, the English Consul. mr 

On the 11th, we marched to Loura, to co-operate with the main division of the | 
army, and we vow came on its track, forming one of the radii of a circle, ~ 
was gradually converging in a well-concerted movement towards and aroun 
Santarem. On our arrival, we found that Colonel Vasconcellos had preceded 
us the day before, and that he had thie day only moved a league farther on. 
While here I had the pleasure of seeing alady who must be remembered by 
many of the old Peninsular-war men, She shall now be nameless ; but this 
much I may observe of her, (and what woman would not be proud of the com- 
pliment!) that the gallant Picton has been more than once heard to say to a 
brother-officer, in allusion to her,—* If I could but get a diploma from her, and 
a division in the Army, I should be the happiest man in the world.” She is now, | 
in the course of nature, rather withered :— 

‘«- Painted, or not painted, beauty will decay : 

Curl'd, or uncurl’d, locks will turn to grey ;” 
but (as a beautiful structure in ruins) she still shows traces of the charms that | 
so delighted and captured our heroes in the late war. She is a branch of one of | 
the first families. 

We next marched to Pombal, where we found General Vasconcellos, who | 
had arrived only a few hours before us. This man erred much in not pursuing | 
and intercepting the tody of the enemy, who retired from Figurea. Had he 
made a forced march for one day, he must have caught them at Pombal. It 
was at this place that the Admiral jocularly proposed to cob a commissary for | 
neglect of duty. ; 

From this period, till some days afterwards, our little party did not feel so in- 
dependent as before, having now become incorporated with other forces, and 
thus lost its specific character. On the 15th we hada forced march from Pom- 
bal to Aldea da Crux, a distance exceeding thirty miles, and far too long a day’s | 
march for troops already much fatigued. Two of the Portuguese Cacadores, | 
unequal to the toil, dropped dead on the road. The object was to effect a 
speedy junction with Terceira. Close to Aidea da Cruz stands the fortress of 
“ Ourem,” built on the summit of a lofty hill, and commanded by no other ele- 
vation, which renders its situation impregnable, provided it is well garrisoned, 
and the hearts of the garrisoning troops are ‘in the right place.” It was in 
possession of the enemy, and we learned that nearly 2000 men were within its 

walls. The Admiral was ordered to remain and reduce it, the Scotch Brigade, 

under Colonel Shaw, being left with him te assist in the operation. This step, | 

I do not doubt, was the effect of jealousy : for I fully believe, reasoning from 

many ‘ sayings and doings” then going on, that the Portuguese Generals felt | 
sore at the idea of an English Admiral conquering the country with a party of | 

sailors. ‘The step taken, however, whatever their private feelings may have 
been, was productive of much good. 
and it could not have been left in the rear. A great error was committed in not | 
summoning the place on the immediate appearance of the main body ; for then 
the Governor might have been influenced by numbers, and much time saved ; | 
but instead of this course, the usual mode of putting off things until ‘* to-mor- 
row” was resorted to ; and when to-morrow came, Napier was left (without 
cannon !) to reduce, as before observed, a strong fortress, with a garrison far | 
superior in numbers to his own force. ‘The Admiral, fertile in expedients, resorted | 
to his old course of negeciation, and succeed far better by it than I opine he | 
would have done had the ensconced party actually come to an exchange of | 
warm compliments and hard knocks. A flag of truce was sent in by way of | 
feeler, the Admiral guaranteeing to the Governor and officers their present rank 
in the Qneen’s service, on condition of their immediately delivering up the | 
place. It was rejected; on which measures of an active nature were imme- 
diately entered into to enforce submission. The Scotch Brigade were pushed 
close to the walls in cover of a small village, and the fort was, as much as our | 
small force would permit, closely invested. All things were now nearly ready 
for the attack, and a storm was certainly to have been attempted. 


In order to make an accurate observation of the state of the place, the 
Admiral, accompanied by Colonel Shaw, made a close reconnoissance. While 
engaged in this preliminary step, two of Shaw’s batialion, as the party were j 
approaching the ditch, were sent in advance. Being young soldiers, they were | 
rather unused to see an enemy; and on approaching closely to the ditch, they | 
must have been not a little surprised at finding themselves right in the presence 
of one of the enemy’s sentinels: a precipitate retreat was immediately ef- 
fected by them to the corner of a wall where the Admiral had for a moment 
posted himself. This trifling matter might have had the worst effect; but, 
luckily, the sentinel must have been as much frightened as our two men, for no 
alarm was given to the garrison, and the whole affair passed unnoticed. Shaw, 
who rendered himself famous by his military skill and bravery, (and who is now 
a Brigadier-General in the Queen of Spain’s service,) was always a most adroit 
diseiplinarian ; and, on this occasion, he threatened the two young fly-aways 
with a ducking by their comrades. | 

On the following morning a flag of truce was brought to head-quarters, and, | 
according to Napier’s ideas of war, there was no occasion for interrupting war- | 
luke measures during the conference : conformably, therefore, with this notion, | 
while the officer who brought the flag was at head-quarters several important | 
movements of the troops were being effected; and it is not improbable that 
this mode of action, however unusual, may have influenced the Governor, for | 
ifter a few hours he met the Admiral at a quinta in the vicinity, and a few pre- 
iminaries being arranged, the place was given up tous. The Governor was a | 
fine, straight-forward, above-buard fellow, and begged the Admiral, in his | 
dispatch to Lisbon, to say that “he gave up the place only because his cowardly | 
officers would not fight.” The troops, wholly militia, were allowed to march | 
out, after delivering up their arms, under the promise of returning to their | 
homes’ Of course more ceremony was necessary with the officers, and the | 
arrangements with them delayed our moving till the morning of the 16th. This | 
delay we much regretted, as it prevented our being up in time for the most im- | 
portant battle fought during the war. ' 

We marched hence for Thomar, where we arrived about six o'clock, pM, | 
and on our route we were informed by the peasantry that a heavy cannonading | 
had been heard in the forenoon. We pushed on briskly, well knowing that 
something important must have happened; and on reaching Thomar, we learnt | 
that a great battle had been fought, not far distant, and won by our troops. | 
rhe town was quiet, and the only sign of war was the constant arrival of | 
wounded and prisoners. No arrangements had been made for the wounded, and 
‘he s¢enes in the different hospitals were vexatious in the extreme, for by a little 
trouble much comfort might have been procured, but unfortunately all this was 
neglected, | 

By this battle the fall of Don Miguel was decided : all the force which he 
could spare from Santarem was here collected, to make a last stand before | 
that place—the attempt failed. A complete rout of his troops took place, and 
out of 12,000 men ou the field, not more than 1000 reached Santarem that | 
night, to communicate the disastrous intelligence to the garrison, and prepare for 
a continuation of their flight on the following morning. 

Matters appeared now to be coming rapidly to a close: Santarem had been 
evacuated by the enemy on the day before, and was now In Our possession. 

We remained at Thomar all night, and on the 17th marched towards Santarem 
inder the hope of falling in with some of the enemy on their retreat. At night 
we look up our quarters in a village near to Santarem, and on the following day 
we entered the town 

The Duke of Braganca (Don Pedro) had just arrived from Lisbon, whence 
he started, post haste, on the first news of our success ; and was now holding 
a levee in the same room which his brother, Don Miguel, had quitted eight hours | 
velore. 








| 


The garrison was at least kept in check ; | 


[he Admiral was well received by the Emperor, and his services not being | 
required m pursuit of the enemy, we were ordered to return to Lisbon, where | 
we arrived on the 20th of May 


The whole affair, after this, very soon closed, and with it ended The Military 
Career of Count Cape St Vincent 


‘Che grand error committed by Napier, in his brief but bright career in the | 
’ortuguese Navy, was in imagining that he could remain in the Por- | 
suese service; but he little anticipated that zeal and honest independence | 


the performance of duty may by some be viewed as a dangerous virtue. 

Phe natural jealousy of the Poriuguese would lead them to do a thing badly, 

her than be obliged to a foreigner fur improvements; and by their hereditary 
lence, they hug their old institutions, with all! 


i their abuses and imperfections, 
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to that dignity which it naturally ought to hold in all governments. His ardour 
in his duties, and the cares of his office, made him longer in seeing the truth. 
Yet the fine body of British officers soon foresaw the state of things, and there- 


' fore, much to the elevation of the British character, and the honour of 


“The Flag that braved 
A thousand years the battle and the breeze,” 
not one of them remained a day longer under the Portuguese Government than 
his services and presence appeared to him to be necessary in giving stability 
to the new dynasty, and producing submission and reconciliation to it in the 


| mortified and troubled spirits who so long and vigorously opposed its establishment. 


To seat the young Queen on the throne was the object for which the British 
entered into the Queen’s service and drew their swords, and never having ‘ put 
up” the latter until they had seen the former object accomplished, they well de- 
served a better and more grateful return than many of them met with from her 
Majesty’s Government ; which, although it has answered all the demands of the 
naval officers that could nut be avoided, has certainly not been over-generous 
either in rewards or in gatitude. Napier's ideas were more extensive, and he 
was excusable in being more tenacious of his position ; for, doubtless, if he 
had remained in the service, the Portuguese Navy would soon have obtained a 
more respectable character than it hitherto possessed, and much more so than it 
is likely to possess when left to itself. But the treatment of the Government 
even towards Napier was soon such, that, with ail the patriotism he possessed 
he was compelled, to the national shame be it spoken, to lay his honours at the 
Queen’s feet, and retire from the Portuguese service. 

The decided step taken by Napier on this occasion was well worthy an Eng- 
lishman and a “ British Tar ;’’ and so marked was the injustice of the treatment 
towards him, that the young Queen ultimately requested him to retain his 
honours, and ordered all his demands to be granted; and when it becomes 
known that one, and not the least, of these demands was to secure pensions for 
the widows and orphans of those men who had so gallantly fought and nobly 
fallen while under his command, still more will the public appreciate the character 
of Napier, not only as a warrior, but as a friend to the widow and a protector to 
the fatherless. Such, I am grieved to say, is the nation for which, within the last 
four years, so much British blood has been spilled; and within whose soil are 
now mouldering the bodies of many hundred British subjects who sacrificed their 
lives in its service. 

T must now conclude my sketch, and in offering it to the public as a faithful 
record of the campaign, I think it will be seen, from the facts herein recorded, 
that Napier, with small means and advantages at his command, produced great 
and surprising effects ; and this mode of considering and weighing the actions of 
the man will form the best criterion whereby we may come to a sound decision 
and fair judgment in the estimation of his character and genius. 


Kuapervial Parliament, 


PARLIAMENTARY CONDUCT OF THE IRISH AGITATOR. 

[In the House of Commons, June 14, on a debate on the Irish Municipal 
Bill, the following scene took place. | 

Mr. WALTER then expressed his approbation of Lord Stanley’s plan for 
settling the Tithe question ; and remarked upon the failure of Emancipation to 
give the peace which was expected froin that measure to Ireland. He consider- 
ed that the House ought to attempt something for the relief of the poor, instead 
of meddling with such subjects as that now before it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said—* I object, Sir, to the introduction of the Church 
Bill and the question of Poor-laws on this occasion. On the Poor-laws we 
we have already read enough in the Jimes newspaper. We had discussion 
after discussion upon them. The Times is the mighty thunderer upon the Poor- 
laws ; and the Honourable Gentleman, I believe, really thinks that he is writing 
a paragraph instead of making a speech. [Laughter.] And then, as to the 
Church question—as to what he calls the robbery of the poor man—why, the 
first time that question was stirred in this House, it was by the Honourable 
Member for Tipperary ; there were then only twenty-seven Members who voted 
for that spoliation, and one of the most prominent of them was the Honourable 
Member for Berkshire. [Hear and cheers.} I have read his name in the list— 
the list published in the 7imes, so that he cannot ‘renege’ from that. I wish 
to heaven the Honourable Member would take himself from this side of the 
House. I scented him in the past seasonas ‘the last rose of summer,’ and 
yet he still remains amongst us. I wish he would go to the side upon which he 
votes, and not remain where he ought not to be [Order, order, from Colonel 
Peel.]_ I now leave it to the Honourable and Gallant Colonel, whether he 
could think it right himself tu act inthis way! [leave it to him, as a man and 
a gentlemen, whether he would condescend to pretend to be the one thing and 
yet to be another? We have then his dissertation upon the Church question. 
Why does he not in this conform with the columns of the paper I have referred 
to. (Hear, and cries of Order] Has that paper observed the slightest decency 
towards me? and as an earnest of the wages of its iniquity, has it not done this, 
and shall not I now be permitted to retort upon—” 

Mr. WALTER and Mr KEARSLEY rose to order. 

Mr. WALTER gave way, and 

Mr. KEARSLEY, amidst bursts of laughter, spoke as follows—“ Sir,” said 
he, “if his Majesty's servants, for they are Ministers no longer—I say, Sir, if 
his Majesty’s servants can submit—if they are so humiliated as to submit— 


| to the bullying conduct of the Honourable Gentleman, I shall not submit to it. 


I wish to know, Sir, is this proper conduct in this House! I'll divide the House 
upon it.”” 

Mr. O'CONNELL wished Mr. Walter joy of his ally. 
two more completely suited to each other. What a constituency that must be 
which Mr. Kearsley represented! Mr. O'Connell then “proceeded to notice 
several of Mr. Walker's observations respecting the failure of Emancipation, 
the Church question, and Poor-laws. Mr. Walter’s speech, he said, was not 
prepared for the House of Commons: it was composed to be published for the 
miserable purposes of party, in a paper which excited public disgust by, amongst 
other things, its political tergiversation. 

Mr. RICHARDS rose to order. He said that Mr. O'Connell! had no right 
to connect Mr. Walter with the Times, as be had not proved the existence of 


that connexion. Mr. O'Connell should not be allowed to browbeat and ruffian- 
ize in the House. 


There could not be 

















Mr. O‘CONNELL—“ The Member for Berkshire has cause to rejoice in his | 


second defender.” 
Mr. WALTER rose, and said he hoped that Mr. O'Connell! would not be in- 
terrupted, is he shonld be allowed to reply. 


The SPEAKER wished that Members would confine themselves to what 
occurred in the course of debate. 


indescribable. 


‘OONNE | 
Mr. O'CONNELL—*“TI only wish to congratulate the Honourable Member 


for Berkshire upon his second defender. I think nothing can be more flattering 


| to him than the first—except the second ; one, too, so especially remarkable for 


his exceeding delicacy and extreme polish, which make him shrink from any 
thing that belongs to the kennel.” { Laughter. } 

Mr. RICHARDS—*I rise to order, Sir. It is not right to bring into this 
House the manners of a blackguard, instead of those of a gentleman.” [Long 


The SPEAKER was sure that the House must agree with him in thinking 
that expressions had been used on both sides which were not proper to be used 
in that House. He would conjure the Members, for the sake of that House, 
not to indulge in language inconsistent with propriety. 

Mr O'CONNELL—* I care not for his expressions. As to mine, I only 
talked of hopping over the kennel; and I think it was not inapplicable to the 
occasion.” [Hear and laughter. ] 

Mr. N. FITZSIMON—* I think that the debate cannot continue. The 
Honoutable Member for Knaresburough has used most offensive expressions. 
He has made use of a word which I am almost afraid to repeat, but which you, 
Sir, I am sure, must have heard, as every Honourable Member near me has 
heard it. I must, then, request of the Honourable Member for Knare sborough 
to withdraw, before this House, his exceedingly offensive expressions.” 

Colonel PEEIL—* The Honourable Member, Mr. Richards, I am sure. will 
withdraw the expressions ; but I appeal to the Honourable Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. O'Connell), whether the tone in which he has conducted this debate is not 
calculated to call forth angry expressions.”’ 

Mr RICHARDS—« As it appears I must have been under a inistake in the 
application of the word kennel, I am at once ready to withdraw the expressions 
objected to.” 

Mr. O'CONNELL—*“ I was arguing upon three points introduced into his 
speech by the Honourable Member for Berkshire—one onthe P 


: . oor-laws ; the 
other the Church, upon which he has voted against his colleagues 


; the third is 


the real question before the House ; and I was proceeding to comment upon it 
when I was called to order by the Honourable Member for Wigan, who wa 
very disorderly in doing so, and who sat down extremely quietly, as he usually 
does when he is in the wrong {Laughter ] | was then next called to order 
by the Honourable Member for Knaresb ro h, who got into that species o 
language which is so familiar that, until it was proved to him, he did not know 
it was improper’ [Laughter and cries of Order.) 

Mr. SCARLETT rose to order. He really considered thi er of 
a question and this species of conduct were the best ex é ile it 
ed forthe repeal of the Unior Ile appealed »G r othe 
side, whether it was poss that lang c of t ‘ e pert 
ted to be use vhen an He able G id peasing =—=5 : 
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which was repudiated by the House, he was immediately told it was language so 
familiar to him that he did not know it was improper. He called upn the 
Speaker : he begged for his interposition, and to use his authority « @ time 
when he perceived that Honourable Members were becoming disorderly. 

Mr. O'CONNELL—* Behold, a third advocate! Another cause for congra- 
tulation to the Honourable Member for Berkshire! Ido not believe a fourth 
could really be found inthis House. [Laughter.] The Honourable Member for 
Knaresborough makes use of offensive expressions : I say that I do not require 
any apology for them ; whereupon the Honourable Member for Norwich—” 

Mr. GOULBURN—“ It is not for the purpose of making a commentary that 
I now rise to order ; but I submit to you, Sir, whether if this species of discus. 
sion is continued, it is calculated to insure respect to this House.” 

Mr. O;CONNELL—*“I have done with the subject. I thought, indeed, 
that a fourth could not be found. I forgot the Right Honourable Gentleman; | 
forgot that inthis House a fourth could be found. [Laughter and cries of 
“Order!”] If any gentleman calls me to order, I shall immediately sit down— 
to find a fifth is impossible. And now, Sir, I hope I may be allowed to go on.” 

Mr. Sergeant JACKSON here rose to order. 

Mr. O'CONNELL (pointing to Mr. Sergeant Jackson)—‘“ Oh, oh!” [Loud 
laughter and cheers } 

Mr. Sergeant JACKSON, having waited for the cheers and laughter to 
subside, said that he took the liberty of submitting to the Speaker, whether 
such conduct as this should be persevered in? [Cries of **Order!"”] If it was, 
he should certainly move that the House should adjourn the debate. 

The SPEAKER explained to the House, how difficult it was for him to give 
a personal application to hasty words, when they perhaps were not intended, and 
would not but for his interference be considered as offensive. He implored 
Members to observe the rules of orderly discussion. 

Mr. O’CONNELL then proceeded. He exposed the error of Mr. Walter ia 
supposing that the existing corporators of Ireland were the representatives of 
great Protestant interests ; and then went on to allude to his connexion with the 
Times newspaper. 


IRISH MUNICIPAL BILL—AMENDMENTS BY THE COMMONS. 

House of Lords, June 27. 
Lord MELBOURNE brought forward the Commons’ alterations of their 
Lordships’ amendments to the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, for the 
purpose of inducing the adoption of these alterations. He did not regret the 
time that had intervened, as he hoped it had tended to allay angry feeling, and to 
induce all to come to a dispassionate consideration of the subject. He grieved 
that their Lordships should have made such extensive changes in the Bill, 
actually altering its principle as well as its details; and he could not but think 
that, had the Commons made any similarly extensive and vital alterations in a 














| Bill originating in their Lordships’ House, their Lordships would have rejected 


them. The Commons, in the desire of maintaining a good understanding with 
their Lordships, had not insisted on their restoration of the whole of their Bill, 
but they had named some of the Corporations of Ireland, declaring that they 
could not consent to the entire destruction of the principles of the Bill by the 
annihilation of Corporations in Ireland—a sentiment in the justness of which he 
concurred. He moved that the amendments of the Commons be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Lord LYNDHURST, it will be seen, entered into a very full, clear, and 
eloquent explanation and vindication of his political career, especially as regarded 
his conduct on the Catholic claims, and his subsequent proceedings towards Ire- 
land. He confessed that he had acquiesced in the full concession of the 
Catholic claims ; but he must also avow that he had been grievously disappoin- 
ted by the results. Instead of peace and satisfaction being the effects, the con- 
cessions had only given rise to new and extensive agitations, to the undermining 
and assaulting of all authority, and to the advancing of the most extravagant 
and threatening demands. His Lordship, it will be perceived, also pourtrayed 
his three most conspicuous opponents, Mr. O'Connell, Lord Melbourne, and 
Lord John Russell. For those likenesses we refer to the report. His Lordship 
likewise entered into very full explanation of the sense in which he had used 
the term * aliens’’—dec laring that he had only adopted the language heretofore 
uttered by these who were now the loudest to condemn him With respect to 
the amendments to the Bill, sanctioned by so large a majority of their Lordships, 
he for one must adhere to them as requisite to the tranquility and security of ove 
Protestant Establishments. His Lordship resisted the motion. 

After Lords CLANRICARDE, &c., had spoken, 

Earl GREY addressed their Lordships, and in a very moderate tone. He 
thought that their Lordships bad been rather severe towards Ireland. He was 
most anxious to promote a compromise, and proposed a plan allowing Corpora- 
tions to continue, and the voters to have limited influence in returning to the 
Corporations. 

The DUKE of WELLINGTON resisted the Commons’ alterations ; he 
should adhere to the Bill as amended by their Lordships. 

Lord MELBOURNE rephed, stating that he could not consent to defer 
this measure, and that he must press forward the Bill, believing it to be just and 
right. 

‘The House then divided. The numbers were—for the motion 78; against 
it 142; majority 64. 

AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 
House of Commons, June 29. 

Sir G. GREY brought up papers connected with Canada, which were order- 
to be printed. 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether there would be any objection, in addi- 
tion to those papers, to lay on the table of the House the address of the assem- 
bly to Sir Francis Head, respecting the Orange lodges, and his answer, stating 
that he had no intention to interfere in the matter? 

Mr. ROEBUCK inquired whether Government bad received any official copy 
of the address reported to have been delivered by Sir Francis Head, expressive 
of his determination to dissolve the present Upper Canada Assembly, in reply te 
an address from the electors of Toronto, ending with these remarkable words— 
“In the name of every regiment of militia in Upper Canada, I publicly promul- 
gate—let them come if they dare!” He also wished to know whether any and 
what reports had been received from the Canada commissioners, and whether 
they would also be laid on the table? 

Sir G. GREY said, that no additional reports had been received from the 
Canada commissioners ; and with regard to the document stated to be the an- 


| swer by Sir F. Head to an address from the electors of ‘Toronto, Government 


had received no official information. They only knew of it through the 
columns of the public newspapers. He had the same answer to give to the 
question of the Hon. Member for Middlesex ; Government had received no 


| copy of any answer to an address, refusing to interfere on the subject of Orange 
lhe following altercation then ensued, amidst noise and confusion almost | 


lodges, and he had no reason to believe that such an answer ever had been 
given. 

Mr. HUME said he had seen a printed copy of the address, and it certainly 
appeared strange that Government should be the last to receive it. 

—p— 
LORD MELBOURNE AND MRS. NORTON 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

The Verdict on Lord Melbourne's Trial.—The verdict upon this trial appears 
to excite as much general interest as was stirred up even by the subject itself, 
before the jury had delivered its judgment upon the facts and evidence. Itis a 
very wise and sound rule, that we are all bound as citizens to take the judgment 
of acourt of law and jury as at once concluding and deciding the matter ; be- 
cause, a contrary rule would weaken the public confidence in the law and dis- 
hearten juries from the fearless performance of their duties ; and, because, 
when the matter has been sifted and bolted by the anxious and labourious pro- 
cess of a court of Jaw, proceeding jealously and vigilantly upon those rules of 
evidence which time and experience have established as the best human means 
for discovering truth,—it appears a reasonable, and indeed a necessary conclusion, 
that a judicial sentence, resulting from such a grave and deliberate trial, must 80 
far exceed (in the chances of truth) any inference to be deduced from the mere 
loose and idle discussion of popular writers and talkers, as to render it nothing 
less than calumny and a libel for a private judgment to condemn where a public 
and sworn tribunal has acquitted. In one word, we admit this principle, and 
therefore, we begin by adopting, without any cavilling or qualification, the verdict 
of the jury—that Lord Melbourne was not guilty of the atrocious offence of 
which he is accused, and that, so far as this case goes, there exists no reason for 
expelling him from his Majesty’s counsel. 

But whilst we admit that Lord Melbourne is thus acquitted, and fully so, of 
all guilt, as to the commission of the criminal act charged, there are some 
collateral matters thrown up in the course of the evidence, which appear to us to 
be fair subjects for public and general discussion—both because the facts to which 
we allude are admitted on all sides, and because,in persons of the eminent sta 
tion of the defendant, evil appearances are, in fact, evil examples 


It should never indeed be forgotten by any of us, whether great or humble, 
that our actual example is not what we in truth may be, bat what we appear to 
be, and, therefore, whether a man be guilty or not of an evil act, he is at least 
guilty of an evil example, and is responsible for all its consequences, if he wil- 
fully and carelessly follows a course of conduct which leads the public to conclude 
that he is not innocent 

Now, whatever j nent we may put upon this affair since the verdict of the 

iry, will any one even venture the argur t, that the whole course of the com 

tof Lord Melbourne towards the Nortons was not such as both to justify a 
very strong suspicion, and therefore entirely to excuse Mr Norton for having 

ght thisaction; and to be also very ill calculated to confirm or improve 
public morality by the persunal example of the Premier of England! To say 
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the least of it, was there not a cruel levity and indifference both as regards the | 
naracter of the lady, and the peace and honour of her husband! And, in this | 
ore of view (fully admitting, as we are bound todo, the innocence of the 
defendant as to the main fact charged), has pot a cruel degree of private misery | 
»oen the actual and present result of his conductt Is not Mrs. Norton rendered | 
pape: outcast from the society of the virtuous portion of her own sex? | 
pio any lady of her own rank admit her into society? Is nut the mere suspi- | 
cion which has been thrown upon heras effectual in this respect as would have | 
been her positive condemnation ! Andas regards the plaintiff himself, can 
anything be imagined more miserable and hopeless than the condition into which 
the conduct of the Premier has cast him,—a husband without a wife,—a family 
without a home ; comfortless without the pity and sympathy of the class of life | 
to which he belongs ; certain that he has lost much of the actual estimation of | 
a sneering and deriding world, and uncertain only as to the degree in which his 
honour has been actually impaired. It does not belong to the character of a | 
journalist to assume the formal tone and manner of a professed writer upon | 
jnorals,—but it does belong to our character, and certainly is a part of our duty, | 
so far to touch upon these subjects, when they affect public interests, as to 
express our very strong regret, that a nobleman, of the station of Lord Mel- | 
bourne, should have inflicted such misery upon the family of his private friend. | 
His conduct, to say the least of it, appears to have been exceedingly frivolous ; 
he seems to have been without a due sense of what be owed to society, to the | 
sanctity of private friendship, and to the dignity,—and, considering his time of 
life, the manliness of his own character,—and as careless of the peace of | 
families, and of the character of ladies, his friends and intimates, as a boy-officer | 
in a French crack regiment. | 
From the Morning Herald. 

This is the second time that the Noble Lord has been the successful de- 
fendant in an action of this nature. But though judiciously declared innocent 
of this, the second criminal charge of the sort with which he bas been unfortu- | 
nate enough to have his fair fame assailed, every person who reads the evidence | 
will claim to exercise the right of private judgment upon it. We have already | 
expressed our unavailing regret that we have been obliged to be instrumental in 
laying that evidence before the public, and circulating its moral poison through 
the nation. Let the Premier stand as free in both a legal and moral point of 
yiew as his warmest supporter can desire of the criminal conduct imputed to | 
him, he is still responsible for the indiscretion and folly which have been the 
inciting cause of filling all the Journals of the empire with details offensive to 
decency, and polluting to the morals of the people. Looking at the case as one 
of circumstantial evidence, we trust it may induce our rulers to be more 
cautious than they sometimes have been in allowing the lives of poor men to be 
taken, according to law, for offences, the proof of which has rested upon cir- 
cumstantial testimony not more cogent or convincing. The fallibility of human 
judgment has been one of our main arguments for objecting to invest human 
tribunals with the power of life and death. 

But, taking the verdict as conclusive in regard to the disproof of the criminal | 
charge, how can Lord Melbourne stand acquitted upon the uncontradicted 
evidence of deserting his post and his duties, day after day, week after week, | 
and year after year, as a Minister, while idling away his time, and wasting kis | 
energies in the most frivolous intercourse with a woman whose conduct was so | 
weak and silly, as by that evidence it appears to have been. Lightly, indeed, 
must the duties of his high office and the cares of empire have sat upon Lord 
Melbourne, as Prime Minister, to allow him all the leisure time which he seems 
to have had upon his hands to enjoy the society of Mrs. Norton, either at her 
husband’s house or his own! Surely exposures of this description will make 
the people, with good reason, believe that, a Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, ora Prime Minister, is greatly overpaid for the public work which he 
does. Who can wonder that the great interests of the country are neglected ; 
its business sadly im arrear; and our political influence in foreign countries | 
sinking into utter decay, while the Prime Minister of England is engaged in | 
such domestic scenes as_ those which are now revealed, through the columns of 
the Press, to the gaze of all the world? | 

We say, and we are sure, that all the reflecting and unprejudiced portion of 
the public are of the same opinion, that the man who so conducts himself in 
office, as upon the least unfavourable construction of his conduct, Lord Mel- 
bourne has done, is wholly unfit to be a Minister of the Crown; wholly unfit 
not only to be Premier of England, but to fill any office in the State requiring 
even ordinary talent, diligence, and business-like activity. We were ever of 
opinion that the appointment of a man, so undistinguished as he has been for 
any statesmanlike qualities, was discreditable to the intellect, if not ominous of 
the fate of the country. ‘That he can continue much longer in the high office 
which he holds seems to be impossible, unless it be openly proclaimed, that an 
elderly gentleman, more distinguished for the indiscretion and frivolity of his con- | 








duct than for any qualities either useful or brilliant, ina public point of view, is | 
the fittest person to be Premier of England. 


—» 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
By the ship Republic, from Liverpool. 
ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE LOUIS PHILLIPPE. 

An attempt has again been made to assassinate Louis Phillipe. The Paris 
press justly condemns the assassin, excepting the National which is silent | 
upon the occurrence. ‘The King was on his way to Neuilly, and, instead of stop- 
ping at the Tuilleries, after the attempt on his life, proceeded on his journey, | 
where his family were in waiting to receive him, ignorant of the danger he had 
escaped. An effecting interview took place, and from his arrival till miduight, 
his palace was thronged with Foreign Ministers and Peers, &c., anxious to 
congratulate him on his safety. 

The Chamber of Peers was immediately convoked to receive a communication 
from the Government and the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours were summoned 
to Paris by telegraph on their return from their tour in Lombardy. 

The House of Lords had taken into consideration the Amendments of the 
Commons to their Amendments in the Irish Municipal Bill, and they were re- 
ected by a vote of 78 to 142. Lords Melbourne and Lyndhurst, and Earl Grey 
were the principal speakers on the occasion. The Lords have appointed a 
committee to draw up a statement of their reasons for disagreeing with the 
Commons. 

There is nothing important from Spain. 


The Captains of the packet ships Columbus, Sheffield, and Geo. Wasbing- 
ton, have each been presented by their cabin passengers with a piece of plate, 
as amark of respect for their kindness and gentlemanly conduct during their | 
voyages from hence to Liverpool. 

From the London Times—June 27. 

We have been favoured with a copy of a telegraphic despatch received yester- 
lay bythe French Embassy. It runs thus :— 

‘“ Paris, Jane 26, 1 o'clock A. M. 

“The King has just escaped anew danger. An individual fired at his Ma- 
esty, but his Majesty remained untouched. The assassin has been arrested 
Paris is indignant. Order reigns everywhere.” 





The trial of Norton vs. Melbourne, which was the subject of general conver- 
sation in London for several weeks, took place on the 23d ult. and resulted in 
i verdict for the defendant, which the Jury gave in without leaving their seats. 
This result is received by the Whig papers with strong de:nonstrations of satis- 
lactlun. 

The Irish Municipal Bill was to be taken up in the House of Lords on the 
27th of June. Beli’s Messenger says, in relation to this matter, as it is under- 
stood their lurdships will be inflexible, and not yield to the Commons, there is 
but littke doubt this bill will be lost altogether. 


| sonby’s note, 
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It was after this, that Churchill’s release 
The Sultan then did what he should have done 
tuted an enquiry into the facts of the case. It appeared that Cadi 
ya Bey of Scutari, had behaved in an arbitrary manner, and, to 
: mselves, had misrepresented the case to the Sultan : they were dis- 
missed from their respective situations. This, however, did not satisfy the 
English Ambassador, who stoutly maintained that be would not transact busi- 
hess with the Reis Effendi The correspondent of a London paper, who gives a 
long account of this matter, adds— 

“ The dismissal of the Reis Effendi, a sine gua non, implied by Lord Pon- 
is a more serious affair, and it is endeavouring to ward off the blow 
by ail the means in its power. It is difficult, on the other hand, for Lord Pon- 
sonby to accept of anything less ; for, though the Minister may be innocent in 
the main, and only executed the will of his master, somebody must be held re- 
sponsible for the act, and it is clear that the Sultan cannot. Another objection 
to the continuance of the Reis Effendi in place is that while (in the embarrass- 
Ing position he found himself) endeevouring to temporise, he had recourse to 
several paltry and disingenious artifices, which drew upon him the most oppro- 
brious epithets from our indignant Drogueman, who told him he lied in his 
throat, and gave him to understand that the insults he had been guilty of to- 


| wards his Government would not have been tolerated from the Porte in the 


plenitude of its power, 
Minister of an empire 
ble to atoms to- 


but were perfectly ridiculous when proceeding from the 
which existed only by sufferance, and which would crum- 
morrow were it not for the countenance afforded it by England, 
whose subjects, nevertheless, it dared to trample on and abuse. It is evident 
that the relations between individuals who have expressed their minds thus free- 
ly towards each other cannot henceforward be very cordial. It appears, how- 
ever, to be the intention of the Porte to effect a reconciliation, and not to dis- 
card its Minister if it can help it. The ambassadors having been invited yes- 
terday (May 7) to a repast at the Sweet Waters, on the occasion of the circum- 
cision, an attempt was, I understand, made by the Seraskier to patch up a peace 
between the belligerents. I am afraid, however, the overture has proved unsuc- 
cessful, at least I am thoroughly persuaded that no blandishments nor all the 
oily and winning ways of the old Seraskier could induce Lord Ponsonby to abate 


| an iota of the demands on which he may deem it necessary for the national 


diguity to insist.’’ 


By the St. James, from London. 

The proceedings of Parliament are not important. In the House of Com- 
mans on the 29th many petitions were presented on the subject of the Irish 
Corporations Bill, and for the abolition of tithes. Mr. S. Crawford represented 
that one of them implored the House to assist in promoting the views of the 
“universal liberator uf thankind, Daniel O'Connell ’—language that produced 
no ordinary entertainment. 

The Polar Expedition.—Capt. Back sailed on Tuesday se’nnight from Chat- 
ham, in command of his Majesty’s ship Terror, on his expedition to Wager 
river, on the south-west of Sir Thomas Ross’s Welcome, with a crew of 60 
men. His return may either be expected next November, or the same month 
in the next year. 

Loncon, June 30.—Letters from Tunis are quoted, which show the possibi- 
lity of a collision between the French and Turkish fleets in that quarter, “ un- 
less that Russia shall intimate to the Porte the danger that would attend such an 
imprudence as a naval engagement, even though undertaken with a numerical 
superiority over the French.”” ‘The Dukes of Orleans and Nemours arrived on 
the 18th at Roverdo. 

Advices were received in Paris from Constantinople, of the 9th inst. stating 
that the differences between Lord Ponsonby and the Porte had assumed such an 
angry appearance as to lead to the cessation of all intercourse. The Turkish 
fleet, which had passed the Bosphorus, was, in consequence of some vague 


| fears that the British ships would make a descent upon some part of Turkey, 
recalled. 


M. Boutanieff (the Russian Ambassador) had forwarded to his Court and to 
London remonstrances and protests against the charges directed against him and 
his Imperial Master by Lord Ponsonby, justifying himself against the imputation 


| of having had any thing to do in producing the treatment of which Mr. Charchill 


had been the object. The Austrian Ambassador had also protested against those 
accusations declaring them to be unfounded. 

The Austrian Government has forwarded to its Representative at the Court 
of London a formal remonstrance against the conduct of Lord Ponsonby in the 
respect in question, and stating unequivocally that it (the Austrian Government) 


will consider as a declaration of war any actof hostility committed against | 
| Turkey by any power of Europe, and that it is determined, moreover, to 
| Maintain in its fullest extent and meaning the integrity of the Ottoman empire. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, — a7} per cent. prem, 





cipal Minister of state can, with a due regard to the discharge of his public 
duties, find time to pass several hours of the business part of the day in com- 
pany with the wife of another person. Surely his official engagements require 
his presence at the public offices ; if not, as has been shrewdly remarked, a 
state Minister is sadly overpaid for his services. It was not thus with Mr. 
Pitt, who exhausted his energies, bodily and mental, at an age a little be- 
yond forty. Nor was it so with the late Lord Londonderry, who fell a viec- 
tim to excessive application to his public duties. Lord Liverpool brought 
on his paralytic affection in the same way, when devising a plan and entering 
into profound calculations for altering the Corn Laws. Mr. Canning was cut 
off in the prime of life by similar causes; and yet my Lord Melbourne, with 
nota tythe of the capabilities of either, can find leisure to pass several hours 
almost daily with a pretty poetess. We will not dwell upon this subject, but 
refer our readers toa couple of articles which we have copied from two moderate 
and consistent London papers. From these our readers will learn the opinion 
of the sober and thinking part of the British public in relation to this matier. 

We have often spoken of the manner in which Mr. O'Connell conducts bim- 
self in Parliament. In another column will be found a report of one of those 
ontrages which now so frequently disgrace the national deliberations. The 
great agitator insults whom he pleases with impunity, because he has “ register- 
ed a vow in heaven”’ never to fight a duel! What is his conduct but a system 
of bullying, ruffianism, and vulgar intimidation ? 

he accounts from Turkey, represent that much difficulty is likely to grow 

out of the unjustifiable treatment of Mr. Churchill, some particulars of 
which will be found in another column. Lord Ponsonby acted with proper 
spirit in demanding the punishment of the authorities who perpetrated the 
outrage, but it seems to be a question if he should have carried his resentment 
so far, as to demand the dismissal of the Reis Effendi. The accounts by the 
St. James are by no means favourable, but we do not believe in the supposition. 
that a war in Europe will be the result. 


Suspension Bridge over the Niagara River.—This project, although but lately 
broached, is already favourably received by the inhabitants of the upper part of 
the State and adjoining the British territories. The Rail Road Journal of last 
week contains an interesting article on the subject, and informs us that sub- 
scription books are already opened at Lewiston, where Mr, A. Tryon will afford 
every necessary information. 

The value, safety, and utility of suspension bridges have been abundantly 
tested in England, where several are in existence ; that connecting the islandof 
Anglesea with Wales, and called the Menai Bridge, is the largest in the world, 
The Niagara Bridge will exceed the Menai in length as well as elevation, and be 
equally important in connecting the opposite points of land. In fact the utility 
of the Niagara Bridge cannot be qustioned, and we doubt not it will soon be 
carried into successful operation. A friend bas just handed us the following 
remarks, which we submit to our readers in that part of the country. 

The estimate is only $136,000 or £34,000—but I prefer taking it at $200,- 
000, or £50,000 Provincial Currency, including the approach at each side of 
the river. As that sum can be raised at 5 per cent. the annual interest will be 
$10,000 or £2,500. While it is to be observed, that of all bridges, a chain 
suspension bridge is the most easily upheld as to expense; and when we take 
into view that the proposed bridge will become the great leading route from the 
Northern Atlantic states, not only to Michigan, but to the other Western states, 
the intercourse will far exceed that of the Cayuga bridge. But considering the 
increased attraction which will be produced by the most magnificent bridge in 











the world, connected with the great Fails of Niagara; keeping ip view the 
| railways not only in progress, but in contemplation, is it too much (judging from 
| the numbers who now visit the Falls,) to say that 30,000 to 49,000 visiters seek- 
| ing pleasure will cross the bridge in the course of the year—but say half that 
| number, passing and repassing, at 12 1-2 cts. each, would give $5000, and add 
| carriages, pleasure gigs, waggons, from visitors on pleasure alone, the interest of 
| the outlay would be derived even in the outset ; but when we view the immense 
ordinary traffic which would pass over it, it is not hazarding too much to say, 
the stock will prove the most valuable which the present era of profitable in- 
vestment has called forth. 

I would respectfully submit to the gentlemen who have undertaken this truly 
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being determined to maintain each 


that any unusual excitement has taken place. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1836. 


By the arrival of the Roscoe and the Republic from Liverpool, and the Sé. 


| James from London, we are in possession of London papers to the 30th of June. | plete in all its parts. 


The Irish Municipal Bill is still the subject of general attention. 


A Committee was then appointed to draw up a 


statement of the reasons which induced their Lordships to reject the amend- 
ments of the Commons. ‘The debate was long and very animated, but the 
late hour at which we received it last night, precludes us from inserting 
more than a very brief abstract. 
induced to come forward 


It will be observed that Earl Grey was 
and address the House. This the venerable 


Earl did in a manner so mild and conciliatory as to draw forth encomiums 
from all sides. 


His Lordship spoke in favour of the party with which he has 


always acted, but the determination of the House was fixed and immoveable. | 


It now remains to be seen what course will be followed by the House of Com- 
mons. We may, however, infer, from the tone of the recent speeches in 


that House, and the large vote with which the Ministry were supported, 
amounting toa majority of 86, when the amendments of the Lords were reject- 
€ 


-d—that the House will not recede any farther at present. Both houses then 


arrived at, and the Bill will in all probability lie over till the next session. 


The collision, then, such as it is, has fairly taken place between the two houses, 


but as yet no particular disaster has arisen in consequence ; nor does it appear 


Mr. O'Connell and others have 
doubtless done their best in the good cause of agitation, but so far their agita- 


tion seems to be chiefly confined to their own persons, while the guod natured 
public Jook on with manifest indifference. 


On the 26th of June, a fresh attempt was made on the life of Louis Phi'ippe. 


The assassin contrived to place himself near the royal carriage, and with a 


The House 
of Commons, after taking into consideration the amendments and expurgations of | 
the Lords, returned the Bill with nearly all the clauses restored. 

| amendments became the subject of debate on the 27th of June, when the Peers artic 

| adhered to their original «Iterations by a vote of 142 to 78, leaving a majority of | Empire, so that the reproach so long cast upon Canada, it is hoped and be- 

64 against the Ministerial plan. 


its OWn position, no arrangement can be | 


| pistol fixed toa cane took deliberate aim at the King, resting the cane on the 


grand re, not to receive individual subscriptions exceeding $100,000, as 
| it is extremely desirable that the State of New York and the Province of Up- 
| per Canada should take the balance, thereby interesting the Governments of 
| the two adjoining countries in the success of the plan. 
| J rejoice to hear that measures will be pursued in respect to the erection, to 
| guard against failure, and for that purpose that it is in view to act under the ap- 
proval of Sir W. Telford, who erected the great Miami bridge, which is so com- 
In a work so grand, so new, so pre-eminent!y stupendous, 
| which is to surpsss all bridges ever made, no other principle should govern but 
to secure complete success in the execution. The work is started at a propi- 
tious era, as the energy which the truly patriotic and popular Governor of Upper 


These re- | Canada has infused into the Province, will not only call forth, but will cause to 


| be prosecuted the vast capabilities of that truly fertile portion of the British 


| lieved, will be removed by the new Parliament recently elected. 
| Aug. 4, 1836. An AnGLo Saxon, 


Among all the places of resort in the vicinity of the city for families during 
the warm weather, we know of nune more healthy or agreeable than the house 
at Orange Springs, in New Jersey—where we understand a choice of good 
rooms is yet tobe fuund. ‘The situation is exceedingly healthy, and commands 
The New 


| a magnificent view of a large extent of highly cultivated country. 
| ark Rail road passes within four miles of the spot. 

New Works.—We omitted to state that Messrs. Carey & Hart, of Philadel- 
phia, had republished Capt. Back’s Narrative of his late journey to the Polar 
Sea, so often referred to by us, and from which we have made so many and such 
copious extracts. ‘The Philadelphia edition is an octavo volume of about 500 
pages, illustrated with a map of the intrepid voyager’s route from the Great 
Slave Lake to the sea, comprehending all hiss recent discoveries. 

The same house has just published a very valuable work on Locomotive En- 
gines on Rail Roads. As we are not able to enter into an examination of the 


bouk to-day we content ourselves with subjoining its very copious title page, 
| which will give the practical Engineer a better idea of the contents of the volume 
than any thing we could offer in the same space— 


“A Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines upon Railways; a work in- 
tended to show the Construction, the Mode of Acting, and the Effect of those 
Engines in conveying heavy Loads; to give the Means of ascertaining, on an 
inspection of the Machine, the Velocity with which it will draw a given Load, 
and the Results it will produce under various Circumstances, and in different 
Localities ; to determine the Quantity of Fuel and Water it will require; to fix 


| the Proportions which ought to be adopted in the Construction of an Engine, to 


make it answer auy intended Purpose; &c. With Practical Tables, giving at 


once the results of the Formula ; founded upon a great many new experiments, 





TURKEY—OUTRAGE UPON AN ENGLISHMAN. 
l'here has been a diplomatic dispute, at the Court of the Sultan, which is not 
tover. A Mr. Charchiil went out shooting, on May 6, and, by accident, 
Slightly wounded a Turkish boy. He was immediately seized by the Turks, at 
Vara, and taken before the Cadi and the Kiaya of Sartori, and by them 
summarily sentenced to—the bastinado ! : 


ve 


Churchill is an Englishman, and such 
treatment was likely to be resented by Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassador 
at the Court of Turkey. After being so well bastinadoed that he could not 
walk, poor Churchill was committed a close prisoner to the Bagnio; here he 
was detained for ten days 


, aud his incarceration was rendered as unpleasant as 
possible. 


Contamely was hie aped uponcontumely, and the more Lord Ponsonby 
remonstrated, the less was done to alleviate poor Churchill's sufferings. He 
was released on May 16, and the blame is now thrown upon the Reis Effendi, 
who transfers it to the Cadi and Kiaya of Sartori 
tohave sent an exaggerated statement to the 
accident was represented as a wilful 


These persons are believed 
Sultan, in which Churchill's 
Hence the Sultan sanctioned 
the punishment, although, by existing treaties, no British subject 
stantinople pt the concurrence of the Ambassador. 


i) | . : nr mo \ 
Vuring Churchill's imprisonment, the merchants vf the different nations sent 
urgent addresses to their am! 


occurrence. 


at Con- 
can be inished 


without 





assacors entreating thein to interfere strenuously 
id promptly in Mr. Churchill's behalf. Ip consequence, the whole diplomatic 
4 4 ’ o ? ’ 
yay (¢ ven the Russian ambassador) sent letters to the Sultan, in which tuey 
eaten Jie nintienkon 1 ans sa 
manifested theirs IFprise ahd anoyance at the unmerited and unex npled treat- 
’ wre ' ’ | i ¥ 
i itof Mr. Ch rcnill, ana ad sanding, In a bold tone whether or no the Porte 
c sidered @ tr t 1} > Kuro, r 
, ed | trea les with the European powers to be at an end, as this w 
r ful from the deliberate vi ylation of them Lord Por nb 100, § ! 
ud consicer the affair as a national insult, and treat it as such He 
: + laste th , | 
; I he Porte that he had sus; i all communication with Akiff Efendi. 
‘ 3 ate rr Fo y | | | 
Vurki 1 Minis r for Foreign Affairs, he ving proved himself unworthy | 
) co ‘¢ “o 7.) set i } 1 
ce, ne requested that some other o t would be named with whom 








made on a large Scale, ina daily Practice on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, with many different Engines, and considerable Trains of Carriages. 
To which is added, an Appendix, showing the expense of conveying Goods, by 
Locomotive Engines, on Rail Roads. By the Chev. I. M. G. De Pambour, 
formerly a student of the Ecole Polytechnique, late of the Royal Artillery, ou 
the Staff in the French service, Knight of the Royal Order of the Legion 
D'Honneur, ete. during a residence in England for Scientific Purposes.” 

2 vols., a novel by the author of “* The Heiress.” 


side of the vehicle. From the fortunate circumstance of the King being in the 
act of bowing to the National Guards from the opposite window, the villain 
missed his ain and his Majesty escaped The assassin was instantly seized 
and carried to prison, but evinced no regret except that of having failed to accom- 
plish his diabolical object. He is anative of Lyons. The police is in active 
operatifn to detect his accomplices, and several arrests have already taken place. 

On 


bourne, came to trial, when, after a long and patient investigation, a ver- 


Also, Agnes Serle in 
eS a 
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the 22 me 


lof June, the action bruught by Mr. Norton against Lord Mel- m 
OF PHYSICIAN'S AND SURGEONS 
New York, August, 1836. 
The Lectures of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in the city of New 
York, will commence on the first Monday of November next, and be continued for 
the space of four months, by the following Professors, viz. :— 
John Augustin Smith, M. D., Physiology. 
Alex. H. Stevens, M. D., Principles and Praciice of Surgery. _ : 
Joseph M. Smith, M. D., Theory and Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine. 
E.jward Delafield, M. D., Obstetrics, and Dis: ases of Women and Children. 
John B. Beck, M. D., Materia Medica, and Medical Jurisprudence. 





dict was rendered for the defendant, on the ground that the witnesses produced 
The evidence offer- 
ed was amply sufficient to prove the guilt of the parties, could it have been relied 


on the part of the prosecution were not to be depended on. 


on, but as doubts did arise on this point, the Jury acted properly by dismissing 
the case. We must be excused from publishing the details in this journal. 
But although the main part of the evidence was discredited, enough was 


proven, and satisfactorily so, to establish great impropriety on the part of Mrs 


| John Torrey, M. D., Chemistry and Botany. 

Norton. Lord Melbourne, it appears, visited her several times a week and re- Valentine Mott, M. D., Surgical and Pathological Anatomy, and Operativ« 

j ; th her alone: } alway PRS Piieate 
ied one, tw ) re hours wi er alone; and this too, always in the | Surgery. 

maine 0, OF eee ‘hour v , a! ; ys : , John R. Rhinelander, M. D., Anatomy. , 5 
absence of her husband. Notes of the most familiar description passed between The exvense of attendance upon all the Lectures is $106; Matriculation fee, $5 ; 
| , nd the lv occ n visited his lordship at his own house alone, and | Graduation fee, $5. By order of the Board of Trustees, 

them, and th acy occasio y visite i | 1 ’ ( rduation a. _ ‘ 

| 7 , JOHN AUGUSTIN SMITH, M.D. President 

made a prolonged stay. ‘The parties may bave been innocent, but it is immate- 


[Auz. 6, 6t.-cow.] NICOLL H. DERING, Registrar 
rial whether they were innocent or guilty, when so much levity and impropriet . £ 





¥ } +} EATHER DRESSING & WRITING CASES, Portable Pocket Shaving 
took plac The public will estimate thein precisely the same, they paid but L Cn &e, peculiary adapted to persons travelling, containing every requisite for 
ttle regard to ay pearances, an 1 scarcely less totheir own characters. } the toilet inthe smallest possiblec ympass. Also, a superior assortment‘of P wrtahle 
, lo} » af the tie i. seein, | We : D s, Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, Work Boxes, Embossec 
But itis not alt yvetber the mora idel quency of the parties which marks Porif " & . for sale oh Gan ctate of A.B. STRANGE, 
thiscase. The people of England will naturally enquire how it is that a prin- July 30.) 334 Broadway cor. Anthony 
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ANDY FAGAN’S COURTSHIP. 


Yes, it was love unchangeable, unchanged, 
Felt but for one, from whom he never ranged ; | 
Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 


And yet, oh! more than all, antired by time. Byron. 


There is an old song, the burden of which is, that “ none can love like an 
Trishman ;” and, verily, there is much truth in this assertion ; for there is more 
romance, enthusiasm, real, disinterested devotion in the loves of the Irish pea- 
santry than in the same class of any other nation; it partakes of a portion of 
Spanish chivalry and guerilla bravery, in their frequent abductions; French gal- 
lantry in their polite attention ; and Italian minstrelsy in their way of wooing : 
for if an Irishman cannot say, he will endeavour to sing himself into the good 
graces of his inamorata,—not that he is deficient in conversational powers, yet 
he likes to combine sound with sense, and by this combination is frequently 
successful. Would I could say it was the case with that haro of boatmen and 
lovers, Andy Fagan; but ‘*man was made to mourn,” as the poet says, even 
over minor troubles; and, though he had neither a faint heart to go a wooing 
with, nor a fair lady to woo, yet he was the most miserable as well as 
the most persevering lover known since the days of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
or Hero and Leander. Our introduction was a strange one. A pleasure 
yacht excursion—if pleasure can be united with anything aquatic in the 
way of excursions—led us over the glad waters of the deep blue sea, to ex- 
plore the islands in the Irish Channel called the Saltees, opposite Kilmore, a 
small fishing town on the Wexford coast. Now, whether it was the glittering 
sea, which shone like a silver mirror,—the smart-rigged yacht, with its pendant 
gay colours and rakish masts,—or the still more gay, youthful, amateur seamen, 
our volunteer escort, (who were all admirals and commanders in their way,) 
that formed the attraction for a fair bevy of ladies, is not decidedly known— 
probably altogether; and water parties were fashionable. For one, I will own, 
that, with all my love for those of the amphibious profession, I have a feline 
feeling about me, and would net, from choice, cross a river if it could be 
avoided, much less venture on the sea with those inexperienced, unshipshape, 
sea-acting, fresh-water gentlemen sailors, who compose a part of the Yacht 
Clob. We must make sacrifices for our friends, or our friendship is not worth 
having; and when 30 many have borne land journeys in the shape of pic nics 
tours, &c., for our pleasure, it would have been selfish in the extreme not to 
have suffered for their sakes again that unconquerable, miserable malady of the 
sea, since it was their wish for a water party ; ‘ sport to them,” nodoubt; but, 
like the frogs in the fable,** death to me.” No matter, it obliged friends. 
Sail set, sea-stock stowed, and the ladies embarked, I followed like a lamb to 
the slaughter, knowing too well the enemy I had to contend with. After veer- 
ing, tacking, and going before the wind, which had sprung up a fresh breeze, we 
“« made the island,” as our sailors said, though made it was long before we saw 
it. I was very glad to see what it was made of—good solid earth, it being a happy 
change for me from my last pillow, the rough hide of a large Newfoundland 
dog, who, like myself, found its level at the bottom of the yacht—the one in 
easy listiessness, the other in utter lifelessness ; but it was all for pleasure, and 
must be endured. I was not singular in suffering ; for, notwiths'anding a pilot- 
cloth jacket, straw hat, black neckerchief, with a deuce-may-care tie, I did see 
a young right honourable looking more pale, bilious, and less interesting than 
when we set out; but it might be change of air! 

The larger island of the Saltees is celebrated for a cave in which one of the 
leaders of the Rebellion secreted himself and family. At the entrance was a 
man fast asleep; a boat lay at anchor not far from him, but the tide, making 
rapid progress, would soon have overwhelmed him, had not the head of our 
party timely shook him to a sense of his danger with ‘* What are you doing 
here?” ‘ Doant ax me, sir,’’ was the reply from as rough-looking a being as 
ever rowed a boat. ‘* Who are you?’’—* Sure everybody knows me here ” 
*« Everybody ! why there is but one house on the island.’’"—** I know that, and 
everybody in it knows Andy Fagan, so they do; for I’m here every day for the 
last twelve months, hail, rain, or snow, and am none the better.’’ Suspicion 
set him down a smuggler; but the ladies, more charitable in conclusions, with 
more perception, from a sort of lackadaisical air of the man, in pity said he 
was what the country-people call a ‘‘ demented cratur,”’ a little deficient in the 





Che Albion. 


Lord Eldon is in excellent bodily health. His Lordship lives in great retire- 
ment, and his principal associates are his children and grand-children. 


A most melancholy event has just excited deep interest in the fashionable 
circles of Paris. ‘The amiable Madame de Thecisy, sister to Madame de Cara- 
man and the Duchess de Valombroso, bad proceeded for the benefit of her health 
to Eaux-bonnes waters in the Pyrenees. A few days ago she had alighted from 
her carriage, and her child had just left her to join her mother and husband, who 
were walking before her, when the fragment of a rock, which some workmen 
were sapping, rolled down upon the unfortunate lady and hurled her into a deep 
ravine, where her mangled remains were found some hours after. The work- 
men were so appalled at the catastrophe that they fled to Spain. 

The King has been pleased to appoint the Bishop of Bristol to the See of Ely, 
in the room of the late Dr. Sporke; and Dr. S. Butler to the see of Lichfield 
and Coventry, vacant by the death of the late Bishop. 

The Prince of Capua and his Bride.—Prince Charles of the Two Sicilies 
left Paris on Monday, with his lady. On the news of their arrival reaching the 
Tuileries, the Queen of the French sent for the Chevalier Carafa, the Chargé 
d’Affaires of Naples, and kindly demanded his gvod offices in behalf of her 
nephew. The Chevalier replied that he would pay due homage to the Prince, 
but that, finding in the despatches and instructions from his Court, no notifica- 
tion of his Highness having taken unto himself a lawful wife, he could take no 
official notice of the lady who had usurped the title of “ Princess of Capua.” 
The Sardinian Minister, the Tuscan Chargé d’Affaires, and Austrian Ambassa- 
dor, declined subscribing a passport including the name of a Princess, the exist- 
ence of whom the Neapolitan Minister denied. Lord Granville proved more 
condescending, as well as the representative of Helvetia. On a similar applica- 
tion at the French Foreign Office, M. Thiers replied, as courteously as possible, 
that he could not, with propriety act in opposition to the Sicilian agent; but, at 
the same time, advised Prince Charles to avoid further unpleasantness, by re- 
suming the incognito under which he had prudently travelled. Adopting the 
advice, Prince Charles received back his old passport, in which he is described 
as Le Count de Mascara, and itis with this passport, which makes no mention 
of either Princess or Countess, that the newly-married couple left Paris on Mon- 
day for Rome. They are to reach that capital by a rather roundabout way, as 
they must avoid the Tuscan dominions, which will not acknowledge the Prin- 
cess. Atthe Tuileries, the Prince was advised to proceed to Rome or some 
other city of Italy, to leave his wife there for atime, and himself repair to Naples 
and endeavour to propitiate his Royal relatives ; but to this exhortation he re- 
plied that he would go with his Penelope or not go at all. 


Covent Garden.—Mr. Sheridan Knowles having entered into an engagement 
at this house, has been performing in some of his own dramas to audiences 
who listened as though they could never tire of them. We sincerely trust that 
the experiment may be completely successful, but we trust also that our au- 
thor’s engagements, as an actor, will not prevent him from prosecuting his 
labours in a far worthier, and ultimately more remunerative, field. We are de- 
lighted to hear that there is a good foundation for this hope, and that Mr. 
Knowles has already plumed his pen for fresh adventures in dramatic composi- 
tion. The only novelty here is an operatic drama, called the Sexton of Cologne, 
or The Burgomaster’s Daughter. The very title is disagreeable, and the pro- 
duction is faithfully adapted to it. Of the drama we can say nothing more 
appropriately mysterious than what has already been said by a daily critic. 
“The piece,” he says, ‘is from the prolific pen of Fitzball, and, whilst it dis- 
plays his knowledge of stage effect, abounds in the absurdities characteristic of 
his peculiar style. Unnatural situations, poverty of language, and miserable 
attempts at humour, are observable throughout, and yet the plot possesses con- 
siderable interest, fixes the attention, and creates an anxiety for the denoue- 
ment.” That it certainly does. But we must not be ungrateful to Mr. H. 
Rodwell—he relieved us of some sense of the burthen, by sprinkling some very 
charming music over the dull prose. Several of the melodies would, under 
more favourable circumstances, rise at once into popularity, and one or two of 
them will possibly be heard of after the romance has been forgotten. 

Mr. Rodwell has received another compliment on account of his music in 
the Sexton of Cologne. Miss Romer, who may with justice be styled the 
English Malibran, has, as a mark of her admiration of the music allotted to 


attic regions of reason. Andy coiled himself round, and began rolling up his | her in the above piece, presented the composer with a most beautiful diamond 


trousers to wade to his boat singing as he went, 
“« Dearer to me nor lord nor lady, 
My jewel ! all I do desire, 
But her heart is cowld a3 a raw pitayety, 
While my poor buzzum burns like fire.” 





ring. 


Mr. Churchill, who recently experienced such cruel treatment from the 
Turkish authorities, has addressed two letters to Lord Ponsonby, detailing his 


sufferings. The affair has all but involved the Porte in a national contest 
with this country. Lord Ponsonby insists upon the punishment of all impli- 


Love evidently was the theme of his song. Curivusity to see the object of his | cated in the late breach of treaties, and that ample compensation be made to 


attachment, and to rest, while the gentlemen lengthened their voyage to other | 
parts of the island, led us to the lonely house to prepare the refreshments against 
their return. It was a farm-house, occupied by two persons and an only 
daughter, who was dairy, laundry, and house maid to them, and all the world to 
Andy Fagan. Yes, it was she, the “ inexpressive she,” who had brought him 
three hundred and sixty-five voyages tu the island, and who was the cause of all 
his Philandering and Leandering about it; and, as Helen of Troy was the | 
cause of a ten years’ war, it was not improbable that Biddy Brady might bring | 
about another if she remained inexorable; for Andy had threatened not only | 
abduction of her, which kept her a prisoner in the island, but destruction to | 
any rival who should approach, ail of whom he kept at bay. Would I could | 
say Biddy was either fair or beautiful ; unlike most heroines, she was neither 
the one nor the other, not even comely, but as heavy and stupid a piece of mor- 
tality as ever carried a milk-paii or fed a pig; and yet, so wisely has nature or- 
dained it, that, when the stupidity of her first appearance wore off, there was a 
good-natured smile and one of the sweetest speaking voices ever heard, har- 
moniuus, full, and rich inthe brogue. And so it is, birds of the finest plumage 
are unmusical, while those of the darkest have the most mellifluous notes. 
While Bridget was preparing our meal, her constant swain bad moored his boat 
nearer with the tide, and was heard singing outside the door, not being allowed 
a visitor within, the following heart-rending appeal, in a voice that would have | 





moved a Mussulwoman, or the Queen of Otaheite herself, to pity and to love :-— 


Ah! Biddy Brady, you are the lady 
Above all females that I do love ; | 
Your cheek’s a cherry, your sinile’s so merry, } 
And your voice as sweet as Vanus’s dove. 





Whinere I view you my heart leps to you 
Just like a cat at a cupboard-door ; 

If you frown at that, then my heat goes flat 
Like a pound of butther on the sanded floor. 


Although not mutual, every woman ought to fee] complimented by the admira- | 
tion and regard of a sensible man, and undoubtedly ought to respect the indi- 
vidual, though she cannot return his affection, if, unfortunately for him, her | 
heart is pre-engaged by another 

“ T hope you are not trifling with this honest man,” said one of the party. 

“Ts it me?’ answered Biddy: * sure, I'd be the last in the world to do that | 
same ; I’ve tould bim over and over again that I’ve no call to him; and, more- 
over nor that, I had seen, afore him, one I liked betther. My heart's bruck wid 
his tazing, so itis. It was only last night I tould him, after simgin’ two or 


three songs, not to come here no more at all at ail; and ma’am, what do you 
think he called me? He said | was a natural-born Turk, and if my heart was 
as hard as flint glass, he’d brake it; an thin he said he'd nivir lave the island, 
but live and die in it, and haunt me afther, the cratur! But wait till awhile 


ago; there's one not far off will show hiin the differ, plase God and the winds 
and waves.” 

I coul! not but forgive Biddy when she confessed she loved a sailor; for, | 
somehow or other, these amphibious creatures who plough the deep do make 
gail again-t our hearts, take in tow our attention, and command our affections in 


amost extraordinary way; and itis remarkable, that, give a landsman all the 
vantage ground you may, a son of Neptune often interposes, and bears off the 
belle with flying colours. So it was not surprising when we heard afterwards 
that a boat's crew had landed, and had borne off the betrothed Biddy to Kilmore 
church, there to become the bride of her own true blue. She was happy to her | 
heart's content, and who could wish her better!’ But Andy, poor Andy, a dia- | 
mond in the rough, withall his attention, kindness, and devotion, and misplaced 

affection, was, like another Conrad, seen no more ; his Medora was married, and | 
so marred bis fate 


} 


Mr. Churchill for his wrongs ; he insists also upon the dismissal of the Foreign 
Minister. 

The equestrian statue of George III, is now open to the view of the private 
friends of Mr. M. C. Wyatt. The figure of the King is dressed in the well- 
known habiliments of the period, and, hat in hand, his Majesty appears as if 
riding along and acknowledging the grateful huzzas of the people. As a work 
of art the statue is altogether splendid. The material is real bronze, and will, 
when erected, be the most magnificent ornament of the metropolis. 


Archdeacon Butler has been made Bishop of Lincoln and Coventry. 


The second number of Fisher's ** Views of Syria,” quite confirms the praise 
that we bestowed on the collected engravings ; the descriptions too are unusual- 
ly good. Mr. Carne knows his ground, and has gone over it with the feeling of 
the poet. 

The Diary !—It has been a subject of general remark that, notwithstanding 
the variety of works that have been published during the present season, there 
bas not appeared one that has excited an absolute sensation—not one that, to 
use an expressive French term, ‘‘a@ fait fureur.” Has the accomplishment of 


| this desideratum been reserved for the * Diary of a Désennuyée,” which is 
| announced for publication, and which has been presented by a distinguished 


personage to the publisher, under a promise of inviolable secrecy as to the au- 
thorship? A diary—said to be of so piquant, so sarcastic a nature, so abound- 
ing with all kinds of diplomatic, fashionable, and titerary notices, that it is 
doubted whether, if ever Lord Byron's far-famed journal were to be brought to 
light, that it would be likely to exhibit half of the attractions of the present 
volume. 

The Concert given yesterday morning by the lady violinist, Madame Filipowicz, 
affurded a very agreeable entertainment. The species of accomplishment pos 
sessed by this lady is rare in her sex; wecould wish it to be /ess rare, if the 
examples were to be after her own pattern: for she wisely makes delicacy, 
rather than force, the chief characteristic of her style. Neatness of execution, 
and sweetness of tone, belong to Madame Filipowicz. She leaves the extreme 
“tours de force *’ to masculine hands, from which alone they should emanate. 
Among those who listened intently to her performance, we were glad to see that 
fine artist, M Ole Bull, woo gave freely and gallantly his sign manual of ap- 


| probation. There were present a number of the lady's compatriots; and her 


praises went * from Pole to Pole,” in rapid interchange. Madame Malibran, 
and other vocalists of celebrity, gave their aid on this occasion. . 

Shakspeare has acquired another illustator, and a very competent one, in Mr 
H_ C Selous, who has just issued twelve plates, presenting * Outlines to Shaks- 
peare’s Tempest,’ in a manner somewhat similar to the celebrared productions 
of Retacsh. These are exceedingly clever—two or three of them being really 


admirable. The delineation of Calihan is the most imaginative we ever met 


| 





| land, Orpheus, North Amer'‘ca, 


with. ‘The text explanatory of the design is given in English, German, French | 


and Jtalian. We commend these outlines to the Shakspearian devotee and the 
lover of art. 

Oriental Inscription.—Ferose the Second, Emperor of India, being engaged 
ina military expedition, caused his army to halt while he erected a choultry, or 
resting-place for wayfarers ; and considering that he was very old, and soon to 
die, placed on its wall the following inscription:—* 1 who press with my foot 
the celestial prvement—what fame should I acquire from a heap of stones and 
mortar’ No! I have piled these broken rocks together, that here, perhaps, 


the 
weary traveller or broken-hearted, may find repose.”"—Dow's Industan . 


‘The printed Parliamentary papers for the House of Commons only, for the 
last session, occupy fifty one thick folio volumes ! 


Chinese Illustration —The Chinese thus illustrate the advantages of applica- 


| 


tion in study :—** A cauldron of water, after fire has been long applied to it, will 
** Mount, grotto, cavern, valley searched in vain: at last boil; but if in the meantime you change the water, aud put in fresh 
They find on shore a sea-boat’s broken chain ; | thoogh a great deal of water will be partially heated, none will be made boiling 
: } ” 
N » trace, nor tidings of his doom declare, i hot 
Where lives his grief, or perished bis despair.” Gaming is a magical stream: if you do but wade far enough into it to wet 
K. H. the soles of your feet, there is an influence in the water which draws you irre 
ail —_— sistibly in, deeper and deeper, till you are sucked into the roaring vortex and 
om, ° perish 
Sunimary. | 
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shire Militia: S. Sadler, Gent. tobe Ens.; Linskill, jun. 
Wade, dec. 


by pur. v. Wilson, June 17; Ens. F. English to be Lieut. by pur. v. F 





August 6, 





Gent. to be Cor. ¥. 


War-Office, June 17, 1836.—5th Drag. Gds.: Cor. J. I. Bla 


ckb 
Lt. by pur. v. Stronge, who ret. June 17; J. Conolly, Gent. to diag 


be Cor by pur, 


v. Blackburne, June 17.—7th Do: Capt. J. Crossley from the 13th Let. Dra 

to be Capt. v. Atkinson who exchs. June 17.—13th Lgt. Drags TAY 
kinson, from the 7th Drag. Gds. to be Capt v. Crossley, 
June 17.—Coldstream Guards: Captain the Honourable R. E. Boyle 
the 85th Foot, to be Lieutenant, and Captain, vice Matthew. 
ex. June 17; Ist Ft.: Staff Assist. Surg. A. Knox, M.D. to be Assist, Ss 
June 17; 6th —Ens. M. Hall to be Lieut. without pur. v. Latham, dec 
7; Ens. A Barry to be Lieut. without pur. v. Hall, whose prom. on the 
| Mar. has not taken place, Mar. 20; H Wheatstone, Gent. to be Ens. v. B 


: Capt. T. at. 
who exchanges 
from 
who 
urg, 
4 
I8th 


June 17; 15:h.—Lieut. T. Rose to be Capt. by pur. v. Magan, who ret. 5 ad 


18; Ens. FitzWilliam Walker to be Lieut. by pur. v. Rose, June 17: J 
Carey, Gent, to be Ens. by pur. v. Walker, June 17; 20th —Ens. G. 'W 
Rice to be Lieut. by pur. v. Briscoe app. to the 2d Drag. Gds. June 17; B F. 
Vernon, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Rice, June 17; 3%h.—Maj. E. K_ s. 
Butler to be Lieut. Col. by pur. v. Keightley, who ret. June 17; Capt. B. F- 


D. Wilson to be Maj. by pur. v. Butler, June 17; Lieut. J. Fraser to be Capt. 


raser, 


June 17; 80th.—P. Gammie, Gent. to be Assist. Surg. June 17; 85th —Capt. 


G Mathew, from the Coldstream Gds. to be Capt. v. Boyle, who ex. June 17. 
86th.—Hon. E. S. Plunkett to be Ens. by pur. v. Blewett, who ret. Jane 17, 


Hospital Staff.; R. B. Gahan, Gent. to be Assist. Surg. to the Forces, v. Knox, 


app. to the Ist Ft. June 17 —Mem.: the date of Maj. Townshend’s commission 


in the 24th Ft. is 10th Oct. 1835.—King’s Reg. of Cheshire Yeo. Cay.— 
Ashley Troop.—W. R. Court, Gent. to be Lieutenant vice Marshall, retires 
June 3. , 


oe 


R. JNO. CHAS. BEALES, informs his friends and the public, that he has 

commenced practising as a Physician and Surgeon, at his residence, No 
538 Houston-st. Dr. B., after studying in the first schools and hospitals of Lon- 
don, has since practised for many years in the city of Mexico, where he more par. 
ucularly turned his attention to, and was appointed Professor of, Midwifery, and 
the peculiar diseases of women and children. [July 2—4t, 


FFXHOMAS WELLS, Commission Agent, No. 185 Front Street, New York, offers 
his services te the merchants, &c. of Upper and Lower Canada, for buying 

selling and forwarding goods. ‘ 

References—New York, William Neilson Esq. President of the American Insy- 
rance Co., Beverley Robinson Esq. Counsellor at Law. Toronto, U.C. Hon 
Lieut. Col. Wells, Hon. John Henry Dunn, Hon. Wm. Allan. Hamilten, Andrew 
Steven Esq. Cashier of theGore Bank. Niagara, Thomas M’Cormick Esq. Cashier 
of the Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada. Nagara Falls, Samuel Street Esq 
St. Thomas or Lake Erie, James Givins Esq. Stendwich, Charles Baby Esq. 
Coburgh, George S. Boulton Esq. Kingston, Hon. John Macaulay, Cashier of the 
Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada, Brockville, Joseph Wenham Esq. Cashier 
of the Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada. Montreal, L.C., Messrs. A. L. & I, 
Mac Nider, Messrs. Burnett & Howard. Quebec, L.C., Alexander Simpson Esq. 
Cashier of the Branch of the Montreal Bank. 

N.B. Thos, Wells receives Orders for the New England Bank Note Company of 
Boston. [July 23—4:] 


ELMONT HOUSE—NEW BRIGHTON.—The subscriber respectfu'ly in. 

forms his friends and the public, that the Hotel at New Brighton, Staten 
Island, is now open for the reception of company. Every effort has been made in 
arranging the Establishment, to render it a place of rural and agreeable resort; a 
large Bathing Establishment will be ready by the Ist July. The steamboat ar. 
rangement gives it advantages over many other establishments in the vicinity of 
New-York. Gentlemen desirous of being in the city can arrive at their places of 
business as early as they would from the upper part of the city. Take hours of 
Meals will be made so as to suit the wishes of all. Dinner will not be announced 
until the Boat which leaves New-York at 3 o’clock, has arrived. 

The House will be under the charge of Mr. JAMES MEARA, favourably knowa 
to the friends and visiters of the American Hotel in New-York. The wines and 
liquors have been selected from the cellars of the Hotel, and will be found of the 
choicest qualities, 

The steamboats WATER WITCH and CINDERELLA, leave Pier No. 1, 
N.R., at 7,9, and 12, A.M.; 3,5 and 7, P.M., for New Brighton. 

DWD. MILFORD, Proprietor Am. Hotel. 

New-York, June 11, 1836.—[Im. 


VENHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. § 
Chambers-st., N.Y. [Jan.10.-ly. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
































Ships. | Masters. \Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
New-York London. Portsmouth, 
Toronto, |R, Griswold, Aug. 1, Sept.17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, |Hattleston, ~ 2. - . 
Westminster, |George Moore, -' s, June l7, June20, 
St. James, i\Wm.S. Sebor, Sept. |, OF, July |, 
M:diator, |H.L.Champlin,| ~ July 7, = & 
Montreal, \C.H.Champlin’ -~ & “ Ie on 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, | Oct. 1, ~ We Aug. |, 
Quebec, \F. H. Hebard,} = Aug. 7, vest 
Philadelphia, |E. E. Morgan, 2 2, ~~ - 
President, J.M.Chadwick Nov. l, eo Oy, Sept.l, 
Samson, [D. Chadwick, | “oy Sept. 7, “ | 


, 

These ships are all of the fist class about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack= 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. Averpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May |, Sept.!,)/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, io a aa” oo eo 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ‘* 16,)!Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, "3 * em, * 0 °° GY ey 6, 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) “* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, ~ ‘> a” ao” oe MM, 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, “* 16, ** 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, i? oy ea ee se 8, 


South America, Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,| 16, ~ 7 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, | - & * 2h oe. oe SM BS, 
“ngland, | Waite, *“* 16, * 16, “* 16,;May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, noes. ae, * EO SS ee eS CG, 
Orpheus, |Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,} “* 16, ** 16, “* 16, 
Invepemlence, |Nye, eS ee oe! oe = a, Re, 

North Amer’ca, | Dixey, ** 16, ** 16, “* 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Veb. 1, 

Virginian | Harris, ia * 2 @ G8. *. © 2 @ *. @ 
Congiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 

BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoc|, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 

These ships are all of the firstclass.eommanded by men of character and expe 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Consignees of ships Shetheld, United Sta'es, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

S. WHiTNEY—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO., and R.KERMIT,N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roseoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 

From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz !— 

Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ; Days of Sailing from 
New-York, Havre. 

Havre, C.Stoddard,|Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8,'Dec. &, April 1, July 16, 

Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. &, ‘* 24, Junel6, * 16, * 8, Aug. |, 

France, C. Funk, |/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 

Francis Depau, |H.Rebinson, Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Ang. 8, 

















Rhone, I. Rockett, | “* 24,“ 16, July 8, 8, May I, “* 16s 
Chas. Carroll, W. Lee. iFeb. I, June i, Ort. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.245 
Charlemagne, Rie sardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. ly 
Francois Ist, iJ. Casttoff, ** 16, April 8, « 24/Feb. 1, “mn, & 8, 
Normandie, IW. W. Pell, “ 24, “* 16, Aug. &| “ 8, June t, “* 16, 
Utiea, Depeyster, Jan. 1,May t,Sept. tj) “ 24, ‘* 24, Ort. 245 
Formosa, WW. 3. Orne, Jan, 8, April24, Aug. 16, * 16, “ 8. Oci. |, 
Silvie De Grasse,|\Weidlerholdt "516, May 8, “* 24Mar. 1, .~ &%, = g, 
Poland, Anthony, “24. “ 16, Sept. 8; “* 8, July 1, “* 16, 
I , 11. Funk, Mar.!, July 1. Nov. 1.) April?4, Auy.24, Dec.24, 
A‘hany, i}. Johnston, Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.t6, N iG. Juty 8, New. I, 
These are all vesse ofthe first se an y commanded, with elegant accommoe 
rissen rs, WIprisis a ! mav be reauned tor comiort and convee 
my Uneciineing wit n fores of ever eriptien Cao e4 oeuhberoli the 
‘rsat New ¥ he he forwarde y their packets, free ¢ licharges eacept 
ecxpenses tctuaiy it urred 
C. BOL.TON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadste 
WM WHETPTLOCK, jr. 46 South st 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Toniine Bui'dings. 
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